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In  loving  memory  of  our  former  leader,  Mr.  Ervine  D.  Osborne, 
and  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  work  in  building  up  our  school, 
we  dedicate  to  him  our  "Echo" 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM 


In  ciulcavorino-  to  -cxidain  Civil  Service 
Reform,  it  would  be  well  to  know  the  defi- 
nition. It  is,  as  Charles  J.  llona])artc  said, 
" Tihe  application  of  sound  sense,  and 
sound  morals  to  the  choice  and  retention 
of  your  i)ul)lic  servants."  The  president 
has  in  his  hands  the  power  to  fill  offices. 
He  should,  ho\ve\cr,  fill  these  offices  fairly 
and  in  the  public  interest.  The  salaries  for 
these  same  offices  are  i)aid,  not  by  the  pres- 
ident but  l)y  the  people.  Also,  the  duties  of 
these  offices  arc  fixed  by  the  i)eople.  It  is 
the  people's  g-overnment.  The  president 
acts  only  as  trustee. 

The  system  of  unfairness  or  spoils  sys- 
tem, tainted  for  many  vears  the  national 
revenue  service,  the  postal  service,  the  In- 
dian service,  and  the  public  land  service. 
l)rin,q'ing-  us  into  many  administrative  dif- 
ficulties, causing  Indian  wars,  making 
great  losses  in  revenue,  cultivating-  extra- 
vagant practices  in  all  (le])artments,  costing 
our  people  millions  of  dollars,  and  making 
our  government  extremely  wasteful. 

This  'spoils  system  is  the  source  of  all 
our  corruption. 

It  crowds  out  the  best  men. 

It  changes  the  political  parties  from  pa- 
triotic associations  into  mercenary  bands, 
who,  instead  of  serving  a  public  cause,  are 
using-  the  cause  to  serve  them. 

It  makes  public  office  holders  the  ser- 
vants of  parties,  or  influential  politicians. 

It  turns  our  municipalities  into  places  of 
corruption. 

These  are  things  which  need  reforming, 
and  the  way  to  reform  them  is  by  estab- 
lishing the  merit  system,  wdiich  means 
that  the  best  man  shall  have  the  job. 

Civil  service  reformers  are  trying  to 
break  up  the  spoils  system,  so  that  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  according  to  their  merit, 
will  be  served  alike.  Why  not  take  the 
national,  state,  or  municipal  service  out  of 
politics?  This  is  precisely  what  the  re- 
formers would  like  to  do,  for  this  would 
mean  that  rules  for  appointments  and  pro- 
motions would  be  introduced  which  would 
exclude  all  political  and  personal  favorit- 
ism, and  secure  places  for  those  who  de- 
serve them,  according  to  their  mental  and 
moral  fitness.  It  would  be  men  who  can 
prove  themselves  better  qualified  for  the 
duties  than  their  competitors ;  for  the  con- 
sular service,  men  who  can  prove  them- 
selves especially  well  versed  in  commercial 
af¥airs,  law  and  other  necessary  things  re- 
quired for  consular  service;  for  the  firemen, 
those  who  can  pass  the  strength  and  other 


necessary  tests;  and  for  promotions  in  the 
service,  men  who  can  show  that  they  de- 
ser\  e  it,  by  sujjcrior  elficiency  and  faithful- 
ness to  duty.  This  is  the  merit  system. 
This  is  Civil  Service  Reform. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Ci\  il  Service 
Law  in  1883,  this  merit  system  has  been 
in  o])eratiun,  under  national  government  in 
a  \ery  great  many  things.  The  most  im- 
]iortant  are  those  of  the  clerical  force,  in 
the  departments  at  W  ashington,  in  the 
Railway  Mail  Service,  and  in  the  larger 
custom  houses. 

Al)pointments  for  these  places  are  se- 
cured only  by  examinations  which  are  open 
to  all.  These  examinations,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  competitive.  At  first  the  appli- 
cants are  appointed  for  a  probationary  per- 
iod, and  if  they  prove  themselves  efficient, 
they  are  allowed  to  keep  the  positions.  Po- 
litical considerations  are  excluded  from 
the  examinations.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans work  together. 

There  are  people  who  by  not  passing 
these  examinations,  consider  them  imprac- 
ticable. Here  it  is  we  need  our  reform  as- 
sociations. This  has  come  up  several 
times,  and  in  each  instance,  a  man  has 
sent  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
find  out  the  candidate's  name,  the  exam- 
ination he  took,  and  the  duties  of  the  po- 
sition sought.  The  fault  was  always 
found  with  the  man  and  not  with  the  ex- 
amination. One  boy  answered  the  ques- 
tion, 'A\'ho  was  Oliver  Cromwell?''  by  say- 
ing, "He  was  the  man  who  said,  'Had  I 
served  my  Cod  as  I  have  served  my  king-, 
he  would  not  in  my  age  have  left  me  deso- 
late.' "  And  then  he  wondered  wdiy  he  did 
not  receive  the  position. 

Executive  ability  has  been  tested  under 
the  merit  system.  Heads  of  bureaus,  po- 
sitions with  salaries  from  $3500  to  $4500, 
requiring  organizing  ability  besides  a 
special  knowledge,  have  been  filled  through 
Civil  Service  examinations  at  Washington, 
the  tests  consisted  of  three  parts:  First,  as 
to  the  recjuired  knowledge ;  second,  as  to 
the  past  experience  of  the  candidates  in  do- 
ing executive  work  successfully,  and  third, 
by  an  essay  on  the  best  ways  of  organiz- 
ing the  bureaus  with  reference  to  efficien- 
cy and  economy. 

The  bureaus  established  by  Civil  Service 
appointees  are  considered  the  best  of  their 
kind  in  the  country.  Hxecutive  positions 
may  also  be  filled  by  promotion  from  em- 
ployes, who  have  shown  ability  in  the  low- 
er places. 


These  examinations  show  a  great  change 
from  the  old  spoils  system.  This  is  shown 
particular!}-  in  the  railway  mail  service, 
Avhich  sorts  and  distributes  the  mail  on 
the  trains.  The  railway  mail  clerk  must 
not  only  have  consideraljle  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  country,  but  also  a 
quickness  of  mind,  and  much  experience. 
The  postofhce  department  keeps  an  ac- 
count of  the  errors  committed  by  each 
clerk  on  his  route,  and  this  account  enters 
his  record. 

The  Republicans  for  twenty-four  years 
were  in  control  of  the  railway  mail  ser- 
vice, and  during-  that  time  one  error  was 
committed  to  every  5575  pieces  of  mail 
matter  handled.  In  1885,  the  Democrats 
came  into  power  and  took  part  of  the  pro- 
fits, as  spoils  of  victory.  There  was  then 
one  error  to  every  4228  pieces.  The  follow- 
ing year  it  was  one  to  every  3304.  In  1889, 
one  to  every  3954-  President  Cleveland,  at 
the  close  of  his  administration,  put  the 
railwa}'  mail  service  under  Civil  Service 
Rules.  After  these  rules  had  taken  eiTect 
there  was  only  one  error  to  7144  pieces  oi 
mail  matter  handled. 

What  is  CiA'il  Service  Reform?  It  is 
simply  running-  our  government  in  the  most 
economical  wav,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  having  the  best  men  operate  it. 

This  Civil  Service  Reform  is  very  im- 
portant in  our  municipal  government.  The 
police  force  must  have  physical  strength, 
courage  and  honesty,  to  maintain  order 
and  security.  The  firemen  must  be  phy- 
sically strong,  and  have  a  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  apparatus  which  the}'  must 
use.  The  sanitarians,  chemists  and  bacter- 
iologists must  be  expert  in  their  depart- 
ments. The  civil  engineers,  in  laying  out 
the  streets,  and  in  j^aving  the  walks,  must 
do  it  at  the  best  service  and  least  cost 
Tliese  positions  cannot  be  filled  through 
political  service,  and  still  have  the  city's 
best  interests  in  view.  A  class  of  municipal 
specialists  is  what  is  needed.  Men  who 
make  it  their  chief  aim  to  take  up  one  sort 
of  work,  and  follow  it  out  to  the  best  of 
their  ability.  These  are  the  men  for  our 
municipal  positions,  and  the  wav  to  obtain 
them  is  bv  establishing  Civil  Service  Re- 
form. Xot  only  is  a  test  of  their  technical 
knowledge  needed,  but  a  test  of  their  prac- 
tical experience  and  constructive  ability. 
In  Paris,  the  more  important  part  of  the 
Civil  Service  tests  is  to  be  able  to  give  de- 
tailed reports  on  special  topics  within  the 
field  of  the  work. 

In  order  that  this  practical  experience 
may  be  given  wider  birth,  the  competition 
to  municipal  posts  should  not  be  limited 


to  residents  of  the  city,  but  should  be 
granted  to  any  one  who  can  pass  the  nec- 
essary reciuirements.  School  superintend- 
ents are  elected  in  this  way.  In  England 
the  positions  of  town  clerk  and  borough 
engineer  are  advertised,  and  applications 
are  made  from  all  over  the  country.  In 
Ciermany  a  mayor  was  once  chosen  in  Ber- 
lin on  account  of  his  record  in  a  small 
city.  By  making  these  positions  free  to  all 
candidates,  the  large  cities  get  the  benefit 
of  the  experience  and  ability  of  the  men 
already  tried  in  actual  service. 

Another  thing  that  would  be  good  for 
the  reform  would  be  to  compel  the  men 
to  take  examinations  in  the  system  of  pub- 
lic administration.  There  are  many  men  in 
our  country  who  do  not  know  the  main 
principles  of  our  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  yet,  who  must  vote  and  take  part 
in  the  g-overnment.  A  definite  administra- 
tive knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  citizens, 
would  save  the  country  much  expense  and 
trouble. 

This  Civil  Service  Reform  is  democra- 
tic, as  it  g-ives  all  a  chance  to  participate 
in  the  public  service  according  to  their  fit- 
ness. 

The  Civil  Service  Reform  made  a  great 
advance  when  the  heads  of  departments, 
which  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  be- 
came subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  must  ceritfy 
that  the  mayor's  appointee  is  either  a  recog- 
nized expert  or  especially  fitted  by  edu- 
cation, training  or  experience. 

"Many  important  heads  of  bureaus  re- 
quiring executive  and  organizing  ability, 
have  been  successfully  filled  through  the 
National  Civil  Service  Commission  exam- 
inations; for  example,  supervising  archi- 
tect for  the  United  States  treasury ;  con- 
sulting engineer,  geological  survey,  chem- 
ist. National  Bureau  of  Standards,  anthro- 
pologist. National  Museum;  chief  of  Divi- 
sion of  Pharmacology,  United  States 
Health  Service;  administrative  biologist 
and  bacteriological  chemist,  consulting  en- 
gineers for  sewer  and  water  Avorks  for  the 
Philippine  service,  tarifT  expert  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
many  other  executive  positions  with  sala- 
ries from  $2000  to  $4500  a  year." 

AX'itli  these  heads  of  departments  under 
Civil  Service,  many  conditions  are  bet- 
tered, which  l)ring-  greater  help  to  those 
who  must  abide  by  the  laws.  How  can  I 
l)rofit  by  it?  These  heads  of  departments 
are  an  indirect,  if  not  direct  profit  to  me. 
making  niv  street,  health  and  financial  con- 
ditions better;  then,  too,  I  would  have  the 
protection  of  the  fire  and  police  force.  Civ- 


il  Service  should  l)e  u])hcl(l  l)y  every  nnc, 
and  it  is  c\  ery  jjcrson's  duty  to  do  his  l)est 
in  aiding-  tlic  Service  Reform  Asso- 

ciations, in  order  that  our  or,)vernmcnt  may 
he  tlie  most  practical,  meritorious  and  best. 

— (iwendolin  Silberl)erg-,  'if). 


Mr.  EDWARD  R.  CLARK 


The  necessity  of  finding-  us  a  new  prin- 
cipal caused  the  school  board  to  do  some 
hard  thinking.  After  thorough  delibera- 
tion and  consideration  they  decided  on  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Clarke,  Principal  of  the  Leom- 
inster High  School.  Mr.  Clarke  has  been 
with  us  since  the  beginning  of  Januarjr. 
He  is  ably  filling  a  delicate  position.  No 
one  can  associate  -with  Mr.  Clarke  and  not 
feel  sure  that  he  will  make  a  splendid 
principal  and  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  our  school  already  recognized  by  col- 
leges and  business  men. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONGRESS. 


The  Editors  of  The  Echo  have  asked 
me  to  write  a  few  words  upon  the  general 
subject  of  debating  and  debating  societies, 
and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  coniplv  with 
their  request. 

I  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  de- 
bating in  my  own  high  school  days  and  was 
a  member  of  a  society  that  nourished  quite 
vigorously  then,  and  which  I  believe  still 


e.xisls.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the  "free 
siher"  and  "sixtcen-to-one"  .igitation,  the 
McKinley  Tariff,  and  the  Cuban  and  Phil- 
i])pine  ])roblems;  and  these,  with  other  stir- 
ring events,  gave  us  much  food  for  thought 
and  discussion.  Occasionally  1  ccmie 
across,  among  my  old  .])apers,  some  of  the 
i)riefs  for  those  high  school  debates,  and 
1  feel  quite  mii)ressed  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  seem  to  'have  possessed  on  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  I  have  wondered,  in 
reading  them,  whether  I  could  do  as  well 
todav  if  the  occasion  offered. 

When  1  entered  Williams  College  I 
found  there  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  de- 
bating- and  public  speaking-  which  took 
shape  in  two  rival  debating  societies,  the 
Thilotechnian  and  the  Philologian,  which 
have  since  joined  forces  and  now  work  as 
one  society.  I  recall  with  gre'at  pleasure 
those  meetings  with  fellow  students  where 
much  eloquence  and  wit  Avere  attempted, 
if  not  achieved. 

A\'hen  I  became  principal  of  the  Leomins- 
ter High  School  I  found  there  the  records 
of  a  defunct  debating  society,  and  better 
still,  some  silver  cups  which  had  been  won 
as  trophies  in  various  interscholastic  de- 
bates. To  create  a  new  and  greater  in- 
terest we  reorg-anized  the  society  as  a  High 
School  Congress,  throwing  it  open  to  all  the 
boys  of  the  school.  The  Congress  was 
modelled  largely  after  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  the  presiding  officer 
being  the  Speaker  and  the  other  important 
officers  the  Clerk  and  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms.  The  members  were  apportioned  to 
the  states  of  the  Union,  each  state  being 
given  one  or  more  representatives.  Nearly 
all  the  important  committees  were  chosen, 
names  being  similar  to  the  names  of  the 
committees  of  the  national  House,  such  as 
Ways  and  Mdans,  Judiciary,  Naval  Affairs, 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  etc.  All 
questions  of  debate  were  introduced  as 
bills  before  the  House,  and  members  could 
speak  f(jr  or  against  these  bills.  Generally 
certain  members  were  appointed  previous 
to  each  meeting  to  lead  the  discussion,  be- 
fore throwing  the  meeting  open  for  the 
participation  of  all  members. 

Several  times  during  the  year  the  meet- 
ings would  be  open  to  the  public,  and  able 
speakers  were  frequently  obtained  to  ad- 
dress the  Congress.  Among-  others  the 
Congress  had  as  its  guests  the  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate,  a  representative 
of  the  General  Court,  a  judge  and  an 
editor. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  an  organization 
in  the  \\'inthrop  High  School,  and  I  hope 
next  fall  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  body.    I  believe  that  a  great 


many  of  the  boys  will  be  interested  in  it 
and  that  we  shall  pass  many  pleasant  hours 
during  the  winter  in  this  way.  I  have  not 
said  anything  concerning  del)ating  for  the 
girls,  but  I  should  approve  of  an  organiza- 

"THE  BIG 

During  my  first  week  as  "cub"'  report- 
er on  the  Detroit  Times,  Martin,  the  city 
editor,  sent  mc  down  to  the  Juvenile 
Court. 

"Get  something  g-ood !"  he  commanded, 
"you're  a  woman, — and  this  sort  of  thing 
ought  to  be  right  in  your  line !" 

And  on  this  rather  vague  mission,  with 
a  stout  heart,  I  set  cheerily  out.  The 
court-room  was  a  gloomy  place, — enough 
to  frighten  any  child — I  thought,  and  for 
a  moment  I  indulged  in  a  Utopian  dream 
which  boasted  a  Juvenile  Court  with  a 
panelled  frieze  after  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 
or  Rose  ( )'Neil.  I  was  brought  to  life, 
however,  by  the  sharp  rap  of  the  Judge's 
mallet  as  he  called  the  first  case. 

It  was  \'ery  sad,  as  were  most  all  of  the 
cases,  and  I  learned  many  things  that  had 
never  happened  to  occur  to  me  before.  As 
case  after  case  was  dismissed,  Martin's 
command  became  rather  difficult  and  my 
hopes  for  a  raise  in  my  salarv  gradually 
faded. 

r>ut  then, — Paul  came!  I  say  "then" 
which  of  course  does  not  convey  to  you 
any  idea  of  the  time,  because  to  me  it  now 
looms  up  as  such  an  important  moment  that 
I  think  every  one  else  must  know  it,  too. 
To  be  exact,  it  was  about  half-past  eleven 
one  bright  morning  last  May  that  little 
Paul  Anderson  took  his  place  in  the  prison- 
er's box.  I  have  forgotten  the  petty  charge 
that  was  preferred  against  him;  I  only 
know  that  his  chubby  face  and  sunny  smile 
won  the  hearts  of  everyone  present.  He 
was  little  more  than  a  baby,  and  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  whole  al¥air 
was  a  huge  joke.  The  comedy  and  tears 
and  misery  and  laughter  of  the  big  court 
room  were  too  much  for  Paul.  He  would 
gaze  about  with  puzzled  blue  eyes ;  then 
giving  up  the  subject  as  one  too  vast  for 
his  comprehension,  he  would  fall  to  draw- 
ing curly-cues  on  a  bit  of  paper  with  a 
great  yellow  pencil  one  of  the  reporters  had 
given  him. 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  questions. 
Judge  Moreland  ordered  the  child's  moti-er 
to  be  brought  to  the  stand.  A  sad  little 
woman,  whose  face  bespoke  poverty  and 
dissi])ation  came  forward. 

"Your  name,"  began  the  attorney. 

"Ruth  Anderson." 

"Age  and  occupation?" 


tion  of  a  similar  nature  for  them,  as  I  know 
very  well  that  m'any  of  our  girls  are  already 
interested  in  cjuestions  of  state  and  nation, 
and  can  acquit  themselves  well  on  the 
platform.       EDWARD  R.  CLARKE. 

*SCOOF" 

"I  am  twenty-six  and  a  laundress  At 
present  I  am  out  of  work." 

And  so  the  pitiless  grilling  continued. 

.\lthough  this  woman's  appearance  l)e- 
spoke  the  utmost  poverty  1  could  not  help 
woridering  how  ^anyone  of  her  app.'nient 
refinement  could  have  sunk  to  such  a  level 
as  to  be  brought  to  custody  for  U'^giecting 
her  baby  boy.  And  such  a  baby  !;oy  !  He 
uas  very  quiet  and  his  eyes  were  smiling 
up  to  those  of  the  battered  wreck  of  avo- 
ni;inkind  who  was  fighting  for  him. 

Judge  Moreland  was  severe.  An  ex- 
ample should  be  made  of  this  woman's 
case. 

"1  guess  that  boy  is  too  good  to  be 
wasted !''  he  decided  abruptly. 

In  her  sodden  and  dazen  condition  the 
woman  did  not  get  the  full  meaning  of  his 
wrds.  She  stood  there,  swaying  a  bit, 
and  staring  unintelligently  at  the  ju'lge. 
Then  quite  suddenly  she  realized  it.  Her 
hand  went  to  her  breast,  to  her  throat,  to 
'her  lips  with  an  odd  stifled  gesture. 

"Yl'U  can't  do  that!''  she  screanied  hy- 
sterically. "You  can't!  He's  mv  !>r.by  ! 
— mine!  do  you  hear?  You  can't  talce 
him  away  from  me!  He's  all  I've  got. 
He's  mine!"  She  sank  to  her  knees,  bat 
almost  immediately  arose.  A  new  and 
strange  diginity  had  come  into  her  bat- 
tered face.  I  marvelled  at  her  calmness. 
Her  voice  was  quite  steady  noAv. 

"Judge  Moreland,  give  me  my  chance. 
You  cannot  take  a  child  from  its  nu.ihcr 
this  way.  I  tell  you  I  can  and  I  will  pro- 
vide for  him.  I  was  not  always  like  this. 
Oh — I  can't  talk  as  I  should,  because  my 
brain  isr.'t  clear, — when  you  drirk,  yr)u 
forget!  But  T  can  do  it — Pll  try, — Coc^ 
kno>vs  ril  try!  ( )nly  don't  take  him  •  \\'ay 
forever.  Judge.    Don't  do  that!" 

Judge  Moreland  ran  an  uncomfortable 
fiuper  around  his  collar's  edge. 

"New  see  here;  I'm  going  to  give  you 
v-'Kti  chance.  I  shall  take  this  boy  away 
froni;  vou  for  a  year.  In  that  time  you  will 
stop  drinking  and  become  a  decent  self- 
supporting  woman.  And  if  I'm  savisfied 
with  you  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  boy  goes 
back  to  vou." 

"You  Vv'ill  be  satisfied,''  the  wonian  said 
simply.  She  leaned  over  and  takin;,>-  C.rr.rs 
face  between  her  hands  she  kissc.l  him 


(Mice  hen — well  it  was  just  another 
nc'wsi)-i]icr  story.    It  m;Mle  a  good  one. 

;;:       ^  * 

Last  week  the  town  seemed  to  be  over- 
run with  celebrities  or  salubrities.  On  hri- 
day  there  fell  to  my  lot  a  famous  oi)era 
singer,  an  infamous  prize-fighter  and  a 
charming  old  maid.  The  first  two  I  suc- 
ceeded in  interviewing  before  lunch  time, 
and  when  I  presented  myself,  lunchless,  to 
Martin,  the  prospect  of  interviewing  an  old 
maid  did  not  overwhelm  me  with  joy. 

"\'(iu  see,""  exi)lained  Martin  cheerfully, 
"this  nice  old  maid  li\-es  out  in  (ireenfield 
in  a  little  cottage.  She  had  a  sister  wdio 
ran  awaA-  with  a  scamp  some  years  ago. 
Nice  (lid  maid  has  never  heard  from  her 
since,  l)ut  she  always  leaves  the  gate  ajar 
or  the  latch  string  open  or  a  lamp  in  the 
window,  or  something,  and  cherishes  the 
fond  hoi)e  that  she"ll  ])e  back  sometime."' 

At  his  point  I  groaned  feebly. 

"Now,"  continued  Martin,  "now  comes 
the  interesting  part.  The  Library  Asso- 
ciation wants  to  build  a  branch  or  some- 
thing on  her  property  and  the  wise  old 
maid  is  so  pinched  for  money,  that  she'll 
have  to  accept  their  ofifer.  This  means  of 
course — "" 

"A  three-room  suite  with  a  kitchenette,"' 
I  interrupted  eagerly. 

"Exactly,"  agreed  INIartin.  "Now  what 
I  wanted  to  have  you  do  is — " 

But  here  I  gracefully  managed  an  exit. 
The  stereotyped  "How-do-you-«'^o-I  repre- 
sent-the-Detroit-Times — "  failed  me  alto- 
gether wlie:-;  an  bour  later  I  stood  before 
Miss  Alma  Fer^■er.  It  was  plain  that  the 
way  of  newspaper  reporters  was  quite  for- 
eign to  this  plain  little  woman,  but  she 
bade  me  enter  with  a  sweet  graciousness  of 
manner. 

Wondering,  but  silent  she  led  me  down 
the  dim,  narrow  hall  to  the  sitting-room, 
Vv'ith  a  sigh  of  contentment  I  sank  into  a 
huge  rocker  by  he  window,  -a  Avirdow 
aglow  with  sturdy  plants  that  little  ]\Ii^s 
ber'  cr  had  coaxed  into  bloom  The  little 
lady  settled  berself  in  a  chair  opposite  and 
polit'^ly  waited  for  this  new  process  of  in- 
terviewing-  to  begin.  But  relaxed  in  ^'hc 
embrace  of  the  great  arm-chair,  I  sudden- 
ly realized  that  I  was  very  ti^ed  and 
hungry,  and  that  here  was  a  great  place. 
This,  as  every  cub  reporter  can  testify,  is 
no  wa}'  to  begin  an  interview. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  garden?"  in- 
quired little  Miss  Ferber  timidly.  I  mur- 
mured assent  and  she  led  me  into  a  per- 
fect paradise  of  flowers. 

"These  are  my  poppies,"  she  said,  "Did 
you  ever  see  such  beauties.  There  thev 
are, — scarlet  and  pink  side  by  side  as  only 


God  can  place  them.  There  I  have  my 
sweet  ])eas :  and  here,  my  roses. — thousands 
of  them  !"" 

She  had  (juite  forgcjtlen  me  now.  Her 
gray  shawl  had  slipped  back  from  her  face 
and  lay  about  her  shoulders. 

"We  used  to  come  here  often, — my  little 
sister  and  1  to  see  which  rose  had  unfold- 
ed its  petrds  (ivernight.  Oh — in  tiic  morn- 
ing she  loved  it  best.  And  every  s'lnimer 
1  have  made  my  garden  bloom,  .■^g:  in.  so 
that  wher  she  comes  back  tlie  flowers  will 
be  here  to  greet  her.'" 

I  thought  of  the  cheap  little  flat  that  was 
awaiting  Alma  b'erber,  with  the  red  and 
g-reen  wall-paper  and  the  ugly  side-board 
and  the  bit  of  weedy  yard  in  the  rear.  And 
her  thoughts  were  the  same,  too.  b"or  sud- 
denly a  great  sol)  shook  her.  Her  hand 
went  to  her  l^reast,  to  her  throat,  to  her 
lips  with  an  odd  stifled  gesture. 

"Do  that  again  !"  I  cried — I  had  seen  that 
queer  little  movement  before  somewhere. 

"Oh  my  little  Ruthie!"  she  nuirmtired, 
sobbing  gently. 

And  then  suddenh^  I  remembered! — • 
Ruth  Anderson!  PauTs  Mother!  If  only  I 
could  be  sure ! 

I  shottted  out  impulsively — "She's  here." 
I  know  her!  From  the  moment  I  saw  you 
the  resemblance  haunted  me !"  And  as  she 
continued  to  stare — "Why — I  have  one- 
fourth  interest  in  your  nephew  this  very 
minute.    And  his  name  is  Paid  !"' 

"I  hope  so — but  where  is  the  nearest 
telephone?    Never  mind!    I"ll  find  one!" 

And  I  rushed  off  with  my  glad  news 
to  Martin. 

"Martin,"  I  cried  excitedly — "I"ve  got 
a  top-liner!    A  big  scoop!"' 

And  as  intelligently  as  I  could  I  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  him.  "Now,"  I 
concluded,  "now  is  the  time  to  act  the 
benevolent  philanthropist!  Fll  find  Ruth 
Anderson  and  Paul,  and  you  start  a  fund 
for  Alma  Ferber."' 

Within  an  hour  I  had  removed  Paul  from 
the  threatening  glances  of  the  orphan 
asylum  matron  wdio  pronounced  him  "in- 
corrigible.'" and  with  Judge  Moreland's 
consent  placed  him  in  his  mother"s  loving 
embrace.  And  after  the  young  mother  had 
confirmed  my  hopes,  the  news  went  to 
press  and  I  started  gayly  on  my  wav  to 
Alma  Ferber"s. 

And  with  both  my  head  and  heart  a  size 
larger,  I,  the  "cub"  reporter  of  a  month, 
watched  Ruth  Anderson  fly  up  the  rose 
bordered  path  into  her  waiting-  sister's 
arms. 

"Yes,"  I  admitted  to  myself, — "yes — it's 
certainly  a  big  'scoop.'  " 

ELVA  M.  THOMPSON,  '15. 
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The  "'Echo"  is  growing,  just  as  is  the 
school.  \\  c  have  tried  this  year  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  school  by  en- 
hirging  and  improving,  if  possible,  upon 
the  interesting  publication  which  the  sen- 
iors have  in  past  years  produced.  We  have 
also  made  it  a  school  instead  of  a  class 
paper.  In  our  work  we  have  been  most 
generously  aided  both  by  the  High  School 
and  by  citzens  of  the  town.  Such  encour- 
agement and  support  as  we  have  received, 
together  with  increased  experience,  will, 
we  feel  sure,  enable  the  "Echo"  to  have 
four  or  five  issues  next  year. 


We  note  with  gratification  that  at  the 
town  meeting  held  a  short  time  ago,  the  ap- 
propriation for  an  addition  to  the  high 
school  was  granted.  The  addition  is  badly 
needed.  The  school,  in  its  present  crowded 
condition,  cannot  operate  at  maximum 
efficiency. 

W^hereas,  formerly  there  were  three  la- 
boratories, there  are  now  but  two.  The  bi- 
ological and  general  science  laboratory  has 
been  crowded  in  with  the  chemi.stry,  giv- 
ing way  to  a  recitation  room  in  Plnglish 
and  history.  ■Many  of  the  French  and 
German  classes  recite  on  the  stage  in  the 
hall.  The  storeroom  is  used  by  some  of 
the  classes  in  drawing  and  industrial  arts. 
A  recitation  room  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  reception  hall.  But  perhaps  the  most 
serious  loss  occasioned  by  the  crowding:  is 
that  of  the  library.  The  use  of  that  as  a 
recitation  room  has  deprived  us  of  the 
most  convenient  and  valuable  sources  of 
reference  that  we  possessed. 

Could  anything  show  more  clearly  the 
need  of  an  addition  ? 


Interest  in  a  school  on  the  part  of  those 
not  directly  connected  with  it  is  of  great 


assistance  to  it.  In  this  respect  we  are 
very  fortunate.  \'arious  clubs  and  organ- 
izations in  the  town  show  great  interest  in 
the  school,  and  ally  their  activites  with  't. 
11ie  good  effects  of  this  attitude  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  brings  the  school  and 
the  town  into  sympathetic  relations,  and 
provides  educational  recreation  for  the 
students.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  pu- 
pils to  attend  lectures,  readings,  concerts, 
and  other  entertainments,  which  the  high 
school  itself  could  not  possibU*  furnish. 


We  'are  sorry  to  note  the  almost  total 
absence  of  regular  school  organizations  in 
AN'inthro])  High.  We  do  not  consider  that 
the  total  absence  of  debating,  scientific,  and 
other  scholarship  societies  in  a  school  of 
this  size  of  ours,  argues  progressive  senti- 
ment in  the  student  body. 

The  school  does,  however,  possess  two 
musical  organizations  of  which  it  may  well 
be  proud.  They  are  the  Orchestra  and  the 
Instrumental  club.  They  both  take  a  live- 
ly interest  in  school  activities,  and  one  or 
the  other  is  present  at  nearly  every  func- 
tion, such  as  the  lecture  courses  of  the 
Woman's  club  or  the  school  plays,  held  in 
the  school  building.  The  members  are  as 
follows : 

The  High  School  Orchestra. 

Director. 
Aliss  Helen  Mixter. 
Pi'ano. 
Dorothy  Downes. 
1st  \"iolins. 
Josephine  Downes.  Helen  Ingalls. 

Mildred  King.  Beatrice  Silverman 

Irving  Furlong. 
2nd  Violins. 
Alelvin  Burrell.  Alvin  Sloane. 

Leonard  Russell.  Francis  Pearson 

Isabelle  Crooks.         Cvvendolin  Silberburg 
'Cello. 
Allen  Currier. 
I  St  Cornet. 
Eugenia  O'Donnell. 
2n,d  Cornet. 
Edward  O'Toole. 
Troinbone. 
IMadelyne  O'Donnell. 
Drums. 
Harry  Knight. 
The  Instrumental  Club. 
Piano. 
Dorothv  Downes. 
Violins. 

Josephine  Downes.  Helen  Ingalls. 

Cornet. 
Eugenia  O'Donnell. 

Trombone. 
IMadelyne  O'Donnell. 


WINTHROP  IN  THE  PAST 


W  intlu-d])  silualc'd  on  the  l)luc  waters  of 
the  lanidus  Boston  Jlarhor  and  tlie  y\thin- 
tic  Oecan,  removed  from  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  the  busy  capital,  and  yet  within 
easy  access  of  that  great  center,  stands 
uni(|ue  amont;-  the  surrounding  towns. 

To  enter  into  details  concerning-  the  his- 
tory of  our  town  wonld  require  too  much 
time,  and  so  1  will  give  only  a  few  events 
that  have  characterized  Winthrop  in  its 
onward  march  from  a  simple  rural  district 
to  its  present  state  of  progress. 

lohn  Winthrop.  founder  and  first  Ciover- 
noV  of  the  jNIassachusetts  Bay  Colony,  left 
England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
for  the  wild  New  England  shores,  then  in- 
habited mostly  by  native  Indian  tribes  After 
a  severe  ocean  voyage  of  three  months,  he 
landed  in  Salem,  where  John  Endicott 
ruled  over  his  "handful  of  settlers."  July 
found  the  travelers  on  the  Charles  River, 
where  they  settled  in  various  places, 
chiefly  in  Charlestown  and  Newton.  The 
trials  of  these  colonists  would  make  a  long 
story;  hcjw  they  were  wasted  by  disdase  due 
to  bad  water,  and  troubled  by  the  Indians 
and  wild  beasts  of  the  thick  Xew  England 
woods.  Then  Blaxton's  hospitable  invita- 
tion to  partake  of  the  cool  spring  of  the 
Shawmut  peninsula,  the  stricken  colonists 
were  not  slow  to  accept,  and  the  founding 
of  Boston  resulted. 

One  of  the  earliest  orders  of  the  commit- 
tee which  arranged  for  the  allotment  of  the 
l)ublic  lands,  according  to  an  old  record, 
"Ordered  that  the  necke  of  lande  betwixt 
Powder  House  Hill  ,  and  Pullen  Poynte 
shall  belong  to  Boston,  to  be  enjoyed  by  ye 
inhabitants  forever." 

John  Winthrop  was  made  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  and  from  him  this 
town  received  its  name.  The  Governor 
built  a  home  in  ^Vinthrop,  and  also  bought 
a  large  tract  of  land  here,  which  he  gave  to 
his  sixth  son,  Dean'\ 

For  fifty  years  or  more.  Dean  Winthrop 
made  his  home  on  Shirley  street.  The 
house  still  stands,  historically  known  as  the 
"Deane  Winthrop  House,"  'and  although 
somewhat  altered  from  time  to  time,  it  re- 
mains the  same  well  known  landmark  of 
Winthrop.  According  to  records  the  house 
was  probably  built  about  1649,  although  the 
exact  date  is  not  known.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  present  Deane  W'inthrop  House 
was  built  after  1636,  for  a  few  years  ago, 
among  the  rafters,  a  carpenter's  tool  was 
found  marked  with  the  above  date. 

This  house  is  the  best  known  in  W^in- 


throp's  old  homesteads,  but  there  are  oth- 
ers also  worth  mentioning.  lUiilt  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  still  standing  on 
the  hill  at  Point  Shirley  or  Pullen  Poynt, 
as  it  was  called  in  those  early  days,  is  the 
little  low  farmhouse,  occupied  by  Andrew 
Tewksbury  and  his  descendants  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

About  one  hundred  feet  west  of  this 
house,  stood  the  roomy  summer  home  of 
john  Hancock,  proving  that  Point  Shir- 
ley was  a  principal  summer  resort  for  a 
number  of  Boston's  wealthy  families. 

W  hat  a  view  it  must  h'ave  been  looking 
out  upon  the  clear,  cool  waters  across  to 
islands  and  shores  hardly  inhabited  except 
l)y  animals,  and  over  the  neighboring  island 
a  tract  of  woodland  where  deer  r'an  wild, 
but  which  is  now  covered  with  the  large 
well  known  institutional  buildings. 

The  Bill  House,  no  doubt  built  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Deane  Winthrop  house, 
by  James  Bill,  and  presented  to  his  son,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  militia, now  stands  on  I'eal 
street,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  substantial 
structures  built  in  I'uritan  days. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  school  was  kept  in 
a  room  of  this  house  in  1779,  which  was 
attended  by  only  seventeen  scholars. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1805, 
the  demensions  being  20  by  25  feet,  and 
ten  more  pupils  were  added  to  the  atten- 
dance  roll,  and  daily  learned  their  lessons 
here.  A  few  years  later,  the  increasing 
number  of  pupils  necessitated  a  large  build- 
ing, and  so  the  town  was  obliged  to  use 
the  Town  Hall  for  a  school  until  a  new 
building-  could  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  former  one. 

Not  many  years  later,  the  land  on  Paul- 
ine street  where  the  Primary  school  now 
stands,  was  given  the  town  as  a  site  for 
the  new  schoolhouse. 

The  first  school,  or  the  one  built  in  1805, 
was  used  as  a  church  as  well  for  seventeen 
years. 

One  of  the  old  records  says,  "In  June, 
1818,  Rev.  O.  Hines  preached  for  the  first 
time,  and  was  to  pre'ach  every  third  Sab- 
bath during  the  ensuing  year.  His  pay 
was  by  contributions,  which  amounted  to 
$55-85-"  The  preaching  did  not  occur 
every  Sunday,  but  was  intermittent. 

Then  came  the  period  of  greatest  inter- 
est m  Lhe  history  of  our  country, — the 
Revolution. 

Winthrop  was  not  without  its  share  in 
Revolutionary  history,  for  records  report 
"scouting  and  chases"  that  took  place  along 
the  water-front  of  the  towm,  in  which  the 


well-trained  English  adversaries  were 
steadily  foiled. 

Especially  was  Shirley  Gut  the  scene  of 
an  interesting  episode  in  the  war,  when 
Captain  Mvigford,  in  command  of  the 
"Franklin"  was  alre'ady  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  British  vessels  and  was  quietly 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  A 
savagely  ironical  response,  "We  are 
coming'  on  board  of  you,''  answered 
jMugford's  challenge.  A  long,  hot  battle 
followed,  a  battle  that  was  considered 
one  of  the  "bravest  episodes"  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  For  hours  it  raged,  but  at 
last  the  English  leader  began  to  draw  back 
from  the  brave  attack  of  the  opposing  crew 
and  ihen  suddenly  Hed  from  the  field.  The 
loss  to  the  British  was  heavy  compared  to 
that  of  the  Americans,  who  lost  only  Cap- 
tain INIugford. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  event,  a  small 
fort  was  erected  on  Point  Shirley  to  pro-, 
tect  the  Port  of  Boston  from  the  British 
vessels.  Capt.  Sprague  was  in  command 
Avith  forty-seven  men.  Not  many  years 
ago,  some'  remains  of  these  old  earthworks 
were  found  on  the  Point,  with  their  ar- 
rangement clearly  defined. 

In  various  parts  of  the  town,  numerous 
implements  of  war  have  been  unearthed, 
relics  which  indicate  that  AVinthrop  has 
not  been  entirely  without  a  taste  of  war. 
Not  only  were  there  remains  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  also  of  the  Indian  skirmishes, 
which  occurred  so  frequently.  According 
to  an  old  deed  of  land,  an  Indian  fort  was 
established  on  Buchanan  street,  and  many 
relics  have  been  dug  up  which  prove  the 
presence  of  these  early  inhabitants. 

An  interesting  collection  of  the  remains 
of  those  former  times  may  be  found  in 
the  Public  Library  of  the  town. 

The  history  of  Winthrop  after  the  Revo- 
lution w'as  not  eventful  for  some  years.  The 
town,  however,  increased  day  by  day,  and 
year  by  year,  until  it  reached  the  height  of 
its  present  prosperity. 

In  1846  the  town  of  North  Chelsea  was 
set  off  from  Chelsea  and  for  six  years 
AVinthrop  was  a  part  of  the  first  named 
town.  The  inhabitants,  however,  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  votes  granted  them  by 
the  larger  town,  so  that  a  petition  asking 
to  be  annexed  to  Boston  was  presented  to 
the  General  Court.  Others  remonstrated 
and,  as  a  compromise,  Winthrop  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  in  1852. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  town 
and  especially  of  Point  Shirley  demanded 
a  shorter  route  into  the  city  than  the  one 
marked  out  by  the  Selectmen  throug'h  Chel- 
se'a. 

On  the  Point,  the  Revere  Copper  Com- 


pany established  its  plant  and  a  group  of 
men.  who  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
that  well  known  peninsula  started  a  fishing 
industrv  which,  though  begun  on  a  large 
scale,  never  succeeded.  But  best  known  to 
the  people  was  Taft's  Hotel,  famous  for 
miles  around  for  the  dinners  which  drew 
many  guests  to  its  doors.  On  the  site  of 
the  old  hotel  now  stands  the  Point  Shirley 
club. 

So  came  the  necessity  for  the  bridge 
built  across  Belle  Isle.  Some  of  the  con- 
tributors failing  to  pay,  a  toll  was  collected 
on  the  bridge  to  help  deffay  the  expenses 
of  building.  The  Winthrop  people  object- 
ed to  the  toll  since  they  passed  so  frequent- 
ly. Finally  Boston  bought  the  bridge  and 
made  the  highway  into  the  town  free. 

In  1873  horse  cars  were  run  from  Point 
Shirley  to  Maverick  Square,  East  Boston, 
and  four  years  later,  the  "Narrow  Gauge" 
steam  railroad  connected  the  Orient 
Heights  station  of  the  Revere  Beach  and 
Lynn  Railroad  with  the  Shirley  station. 
In  1886  the  company  bought  out  the  rights 
of  the  other  existing  companies,  and  estab- 
lished the  present  loop  road  which  now 
gives  excellent  service  to  the  millions  of 
people  traveling  on  it  yearly. 

At  that  time  Winthrop  was  merely  a 
country  village  with  four  or  five  streets. 
It  was  not  until  four  years  after  the  in- 
corporation, that  the  Town  Hall  was  built. 
How  great  a  change  from  those  centuries 
to  the  present ! 

"The  completion  of  the  Crest  Avenue 
Shoreway  in  1900,  as  a  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  System ;  of  the  Frost  Memor- 
ial Library  in  1899,  and  the  Central  Fire 
Station  in  the  following  year,  have  added 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  town." 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  hidden  from  the 
"highway  of  trafhc,"  Winthrop's  sons  tilled 
their  broad  acres  and  little  children  gath- 
ered nature's  beautiful  wild  flowers  in  the 
green  meadows  undisturbed  by  the  noise 
of  modern  vehicles.  Now  that  is  gone, 
buildings  and  residences  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  grassy  fields  and  cultivated 
plants  the  place  of  wild  flowers,  while  the 
continual  sound  of  automobiles  and  heavy 
teams  has  broken  the  quiet  of  those  early 
days. 

HELEN  C.  JORDAN,  '15. 


A  FRUITLESS  ATTEMPT. 


It's  very  hard  to  make  a  rhyme. 
'Specially  when  I  haven't  time. 
And  when  my  brain  will  not  permit 
That  I  to  you  will  one  submit. 

— M.  E.  Galvin.  '15. 


CLASS  ORGANIZATION . 


CLASS  OFFICERS 

TINA  BUSIERE  -    .    .  President 

ARTHUR  ROWE  Vice-President 

Miss  ABBIE  J.  KENNEDY  -  Faculty  Treasurer 
EDWARD  WILSON  Secretary 

SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

DOROTHY  SPINNEY  ROBERT  WELLS 

WINIFRED  CROCKFORD  ALDEN  HOWARD 

ELVA  THOMPSON  EDWARD  WILSON 

CLASS  DAY  COMMITTEE 

ARTHUR  ROWE,    -    -    -  Chairman 
WINIFRED  CROCKFORD  ALDEN  HOWARD 

ELVA  THOMPSON  ROBERT  WELLS 

HONOR  ROLL 

ROBERT   WELLS  -    -  Valedictory 

MARIE  SIMONDS  -    -  Salutatory 
DOROTHY  KELLEY  EDNA  JORDAN 

WINIFRED  CROCKFORD  HELEN  JORDAN 

MYRTLE  FLOYD  HELEN  NEWMARCH 

MARGARET  GALVIN  DOROTHY  SPINNEY 


SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYBODY. 


Joseph  Aljel}- — He's  my  loviii'  man. 

JMarion  Almeda — A  Peaceable  Party. 

^\'illiam  Piarnes — 1  love  the  ladies! 

(iladys  P)erry — (iladys  P)crry  Boo-hoo! 
Tee-hee ! 

Eloise  P>urke — Bonny  Eloise. 

Tina  Busiere — Little  ^iliss  Fixit. 

Anna  Butler — Chin  chin. 

Margaret  Caldwell — My  brown  eyed 
daisy. 

Jeanette  Carter — Yd  leave  my  happv 
home  for  }  ou. 

Kenneth  Cogswell — Poor  Paul — inel 

Melvin  Colson — And  he  -wore  a  little 
soldier's  cap. 

W  inifred  Crockford — My  AN'insome  Win- 
nie. 

W  inifred  Curtis — I  want  to  be  a  Broad- 
Avay  star ! 

( ieorge  Davi.s — Let  deorge  do  it ! 

Ida  Davison — Dreaming. 

Leroy  Davy — Find  me  a  girl. 

Dorothv  Dickinson — Oh,  vou  beautiful 
Doll! 

Dorothy  Downes — Tickle  the  Ivories. 

Chester  Ehrman — In  Xicotina. 

^lyrtle  Floyd — Little  ]\Iiss  Prim. 

Spaulding  Foote — All  my  girls. 

(iertrude  Ford — Where  Love  is  King. 

:\Iargaret  (ialvin— Peg  O  My  Heart. 

William  Gersumsky — I  didn't  raise  my 
bo}-  to  be  a  soldier. 

Dorothy  Gibby — Short  and  sweet. 

Xina  (iilliam — Row!  Row!  Rowe ! 

Emeline  (ireen — And  the  green  grass 
grew  all  around. 

Ruth  Griffin — The  g"irl  who  wouldn't 
spoon ! 

Sidnev  Griffin: — Don't  let  the  girlies  get 
you  ! 

Lillian  Hartin — In  my  Canoe. 

Barbara  Hendry — Bashful  Barbara. 

Gertrude  Hill — A  Poet's  Dream. 

Alden  Howard — Down  on  the  Farm. 

Edna  Jordan — Let's  be  happy! 

Helen  Jordan — AX'here  the  River  Jor- 
dan flows. 

Dorothv  Kelly — Dancing-  Around! 

Wlinifred  Kidder — If  you  "Can't  sing — • 
dance ! 

David  Klagge — Hark  while  I  sing  to 
thee ! 

Alice  Lapi)en — Alice  where  art  thou? 
Muriel  Leahy — The  lass  with  the  deli- 
cate air. 

Fred  Leary — A\'hat"s  in  a  name? 

Moore  Letson — Won't  vou  let  me  love 
you  a  little  Moore?  (more) 

Hattie  Lovering — AN'hen  our  mothers 
rule  the  world. 


Blossom  Mathews — When  it's  Apple 
Blossom  Time  in  Normandy. 

Edward  McCarthy — I  jnst  can't  make  my 
eyes  behave. 

Marjorie  Mitchell— Oh  !  W'hat  a  Blufif! 

Carrie  Morrish — Little  Miss  Up-to-date 
Style  book. 

Earl  Murray — Oh  you  Freckles! 

Helen  Xewmarch — I  love  him  because- 
be-Causa. 

Christine  ( )stman — I  want  mv  old  beau 
back. 

Marion  Palmer — Small  but  <  h  my  i 

Mildred  Paul — Beaux  ma}-  come  and 
beaux  may  go. 

I'Tancis  Pearson — He  plaved  it  on  his  fid- 
fid-hd-diddle-dee. 

Katherine  I'ower.s — My  song  bird. 

AntlK^iv  Racca — Curly  Locks. 

Lillian  Rc^bicheau — A  ring  on  the  linger 
is  worth  two  on  the  Phone. 

Arthur  Rowe — I'm  the  Gu}'. 

Marie  Simonds — You'll  always  be  the 
same  sweet  girl  to  me. 

Dorothy  Spinney — I  can't  stop  loving 
vou  now. 

Henry  .Stainforth — I  want  some  one  tc 
flirt   with  me. 

Fd.  Tewksbury — jNIeccas  did  it ! 

Elva  Thompson — It  must  be  Love. 

iVlbert  Tucker — Oh  what  a  raccjuet ! 

I'arbara  A\'alsh — A\'hose  lovin'  darlin' 
are  you? 

]\Iary  AWalsh — Stav  with  your  mother, 
Mary! 

John  AX'ebster — He  comes  up  smiling. 
Luther  A\'ebster — I'm  looking  for  a  nice 
young  lady. 

Robert  A\'ells — AMiere  genius  burns  I 
Ed.  W'ilson — Who's  looney  now? 
Marion  A'isall — When  I  was  a  dreamer. 


AMONG  OUR  CLASSMATES. 


The  French  dictionaries  are  ultra-mod- 
ern. For  instance,  thev  tell  us  that  "Las- 
ser  les  houseaux"  means  "  Fo  kick  the 
bucket."' 

Howard,  in  English  I:  'Hamlet  didn'l 
raise  no  kick  about  it." 

Abelv:  "Pm  workin".  Fm  not  doin'  a 
thing." 

Ger.  I.  Instructor:  Miss  Downes,  the 
word  for  "star." 

Miss  D.:  'AV'here?  Up  in  the  sky?" 


PROMINENT  PEOPLE. 


Dorothv  Downes,  Class  Musician — All 
through  the  four  years  Miss  Downes  ha.s 
rendered  sterling  service,  lending  her  tal- 
ent unstintingly  to  the  whole  school. 

Edward  A\'ilson.  Prize  Athlete — Wilson 


is  a  member  of  -  prcttv  nearly  every  team 
in  the  sciiool.  His  re(.*f>r^l  is  (ine  of  whicii 
jthe  class- may  well  be  prcjud. 
f  'Elva^^Th■6n^p,soll,  Prize  Authoress — li 
Mifis '-Tliompspn's  literar\'  ahiliU-  is  sur- 
bassecb-bV  an\-  of  our  classmates,  we  arc 
iunaxyare'  of  it. 

!  (iertrude  Hill,  Prize  Poetess — In  fact, 
jMiss  Hill  has  but  few  competitors  in  our 
iranks. 

'    Sidney    Griffin,     Prize     Debater — "Sid" 

jstands  alone,  unquestioned. 

!    Arthur  Rowc,  Funmaker — Rowe  also  de- 

Iserves  honorable  mention  for  'his  services 

;in  the  athletic  activities  of  the  school. 

I    Alden  Howard,   Champion  Farmer — No 

jcompetition.     Floward    has    also    been  a 

'mainstay  of  the  school  in  athletics. 

i    Dorothy     Spinney,     Prize     Cook — 'Miss 

jSpinney  is  certainly  a  dandy  at  domestic 

Isciehce.'    She  can't  be  surpassed. 


SCHOOL  DAYS. 


In  memory's  fair  garden 

I  Avill  keep  a  kindly  thought 

For  the  very  best  of  teachers 

That  much  good  to  me  have  wrougiit. 

I  know  that  time  is  passing. 
That  soon  I'll  bid  adieu 
To  my  school  and  loving  classmates. 
And  teachers  kind  and  true. 

The  companions  I  have  cherished 
Will  go  their  separate  ways, 
But  I  shall  still  remember 
The  friends  of  youthful  days. 

And  though  the  many  life-paths 
May  be  far,  far  apart, 
I'll  not  forget  the  starting 
AVhile  beats  the  loving  heart. 

— Gertrude  Hill,  'i^. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  MACBETH'S  CASTLE. 


It  was  just  dawn.  The  dim,  gray  light 
crept  in  through  the  stained  glass  windows 
of  jMacbeth's  castle.  It  was  a  typical 
castle  of  that  day,  cheerless  and  elegant  in- 
side, cold  and  austere  without.  As  the 
night  watchman,  each  hour  treading  his 
weary  way,  banged  every  iron  door,  the 
whole  castle  shook  and  quaked.  The 
damp  stone  floors  boasted  no  such  lux- 
ury as  rugs,  while  the  black  walnut  furni- 
ture, g-rotesquely  carved  with  gruesome 
figures,  spoke  of  wealth,  not  of  comfort. 
Into  this  dismal  atmosphere  crept  crime. 
Macbeth  fell  the  victim,  and  his  life  be- 
came a  tragedy.    M.  E.  GALVIX,  '15. 


.  JOSHUA  MARSH. 

Conservative  Byron  Marsh  had  begun  to 
plow  up  all  his  acres.  What  hadjTa£pened? 
I'rom  neighboring  gossip,  I  learnTMrtFTat  his 
son.  Joshua,  had  just  returned  from  an  ag- 
ricultural college  and  hj,ul  obfained  his 
father's  consent  to  run  the  farm  for  one 
year. 

A  few  days  later,  I.  saw  Joshua  carting 
leaves  from  a  wood-lot  and  spreading  them 
over  the  farm  land.  From  time  to  time 
rumors 'were  heard  of  how  Joshua  had 
ploughed  his  father's  acres  full  of  leaves; 
then,  just  l)efore- winter 'how  he  had  planted 
clover  and  wint-fer  rye. 

All- the  neighbors  declared  that  Joshua 
was  ruining  good  land;  and  his  father,  him- 
self, was  pessimistic  and  said  that  it  Avas 
rank  nonsense  for  such  stufif  as  leaves 
to  be  put  in  tilled  land.  Then  early  in 
spring-  instead  of  harvesting  the  clover  and 
rye,  it  was  ploughed  in.  This  was  declar- 
ed/to  >.be -a -waste  of  good  seed  by  the 
neighbors.  ■Soon,'' it  was  reported  that 
•Joshua  had  bought  seed  potatoes  at- the 
citv  and  had  planted  the  whole  farm  with 
them. 

Pe<ii>lc  A\-ould  accost  him  on  the  street 
and  ask  if  he  was  going  to  plough  the  po- 
tatoes in  -when  .they  were  matured.  He 
would  only  reply,  "\\"ait  and  see." 

But  the  opposition  to  the  way  in  which  he 
farmed  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  growth  of 
the  potatoes.  Tliey  were  harvested  and 
sent  to  the  .city,  long,  before  other  crops  of 
potatoes,  and  they  sold  at  a  high  price. 
After  this  the  people  of  bur  region  grudg- 
ingly admitted  that  the  new-fangled  ideas 
were  of  some  use  after  all. 

A.  C.  HOWARD,  '15. 
'W.  H.  S. 


"W"  stands  for- Winthrop, 

A  town  down  by- the -sea; 

Wliere  we  'have  a. high  school. 

As  fine  as  fine  can  be.  j 

I 

i 

The  "H"/  it  stands  for  higher,  i 

In  ideals  and' in. work; 
Let's -^hope- that;. we  maintain  them 

And  never  from  them, shirk. 

"S"  it  stands  ■  for  school, 

Any  kind  you  please; 
But  in  the  best  a  "W.  H." 

Before  the  "S"  one  sees. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS,  '16. 


Three  verbs  faiiiiliar  to  every  Latin  stu- 
dent— fecit,  gessit,  misit. 


CAST  OF  "THE 


THE  COLONEL'S  MAID. 


The  Colonel's  Maid,  a  comedv  in  three 
acts,  was  given  in  the  High  School  Hall 
on  April  9th  and  loth,  bv  a  cast  chosen 
from  three  underclasses,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  W'inthrop  High  School  Athletic  Assc- 


)LONEL'S  MAID" 

ciation.  The  audience  that  filled  the  audi- 
torium was  well  pleased. 

The  admirable  acting  called  forth  rounds 
of  applause,  and  every  one  of  the  "actors" 
shared  in  the  honors.  Their  good  work  re- 
flected on  the  ability  of  the  coaches,  Miss 
Key  and  Mr.  Hurley. 

The  plot  hinges  on  the  events  at  the 
home  of  Colonel  Rudd.  Bob,  the  Colonel's 
son,  overcomes  his  father's  prejudice  to 
^Nlarjorie  Byrd,  the  daughter  of  an  old  rival 
of  Rudd,  Sr..  I^ichard  Byrd.  While  at  the 
Rudd  home,  Byrd  meets  his  old  sweetheart, 
Mrs.  J.  Carroll,  a  widow,  whose  daughter 
Julia  succeeds,  against  her  mothers'  wishes, 
in  marrying  Ned  Grayton,  a  young  student 
from  college. 

(^rosvenor  Plowman  acted  the  part  of 
CoUinel  Rudd  in  realistic  fashion.  The 
l)art  of  "I'.ob''  Rudd  Was  well  taken  by 
Arthur  A'crney,  and  Herl^ert  Foley  as  Ned 
Grayton,  caused  much  aniu.sement.  Walter 
Sheehan  took  the  i)art  of  Colonel  Byrd  ad- 
miral>ly.  Elmer  Smith  made  a  fine  impres- 
sion in  his  role  as  Ching  Ah  Ling,  a  Chin- 
ese cook.  Miss  Marie  Dillebar,  as  Mrs. 
John  Carroll,  was  another  feature. 


CAST  OF  "TOMMY'S  WIFE" 


Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  Miss  Nettie 
Farrar,  and  Edwin  Curran  contributed 
prominently  to  the  success  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 


TOMMY'S  WIFE. 


This  play  was  given  June  fourth  and 
fifth  by  the  Seniors.  It  was  a  short  play, 
but  with  excellent  music  added,  a  very 
good  entertamment  was  ofifered.  The  cast 
was  as:  follows : 

Thomas  P.  Carothers,  a  prominent  young 

artist    David  Klagge 

Rose  Carothers,  his  sister,  Dorothv  ^Spinney 
Dick  Grannis,  in  love  with  Rose, 

Edward  Wilson 
Patty  Campbell,  a  dramatic  school  student, 

Elva  Thompson 
Mrs.  De  Yorburgh-Smith,  wealth  society 

woman,    Harriet  I-overing 

Sylvia,  her  daughter,  "young  and  impres- 
sionable,"'  Tina  Busiere 

Edith  Bronson,  a  friend  of  Rose, 

Winifred  Curtis 
Pierre  Le  Bouton,  a  French  fencing  master, 

Robert  Wells 


THE  MAN  OF  MYSTERY. 

Napoleon's  life  1  am  studying 

The  i)attles  he  has  won. 
His  character  keen  and  cunning 

In  fame  excelled  by  none. 

Then  I  softly  close  my  history. 
Look  the  present  in  the  face; 

See  again  a  man  of  mystery, 
Leading  a  great  disgrace. 

In  deeds  no  better,  in  deeds  no  worse 
Than  the  liero  of  French  men  gay, 

The  man  who  bore  Saint  Helena's  curse, 
Yet  he  finds  no  praise  today. 

You  ask  me  why  this  is  so 

Why  God  rules  in  the  sky, 
And  humanity  has  come  to  know 

That  selfishness  must  die. 

L.  O.  MORRISON,  'i7. 


A  TIP  TO  NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


Here's  to  the  lad  that  reads  the  ''Echo," 

And  reads  it  all  alone, 
For  there's  manv  a  lad  reads  another  lad's 
"Echo." 

When  he  ought  to  be  reading-  his  own. 


S  P 


The  Teams. 


Football. 

Webster,  Capt. 
Gersiimskv 
Wood  ■ 
Howard 
W.  I^ilcoft 
R.  Talcbtt 
Kiagge 
Wilson 
Alexander 

Fabyan 
IMoreland 
Sheehan 

Rowe 
Williams 
Miller 

I'.asketludl. 

AA'ilson.  Capt. 
I'"ielding 
Fabyan 
Sheehan 
W.  Talcott 

Hockey. 

Leary,  Capt. 

Rowe 
Muri'ay 
(iersumsky 

Smith 

French 

Cotter 

Piaseball. 

Wilson,  Capt. 
\\'illiams 
French 
Leary 
AlcCarthy 
-  Rowe 
Hillberg 
Fielding 
Davy 
liurke 
Sheehan 


Coaches.- 
]\Ir.^  Manter. 
]\Ir.  riurley. 
i\[r.  Turner. 


INIanagers. 
Murray— Football 
Fielding — Assistant 
Fielding — Basketball 
O'Brien — Assistant 
Rowe — Hockey 
Goddard — Baseball 
Varney — Assistant 


THE   BASKETBALL  TEAM 

In  the  suburban  interscholastic  athletics, 
Winthrop  is  very  active.  Our  teams  al- 
ways render  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
This  year  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Our  football  team  came  through  its 
season  without  a  defeat,  a  record  of  which 
we  may  well  be  iproud.  During  the  winter 
basketball  and  hockey  teams  represented 
the  school.  Both  did  very  creditably,  al- 
though they  sometimes  suffered  defeat.  In 
basketball,  the  individual  records  of  some 
of  our  team  were  exceptionally  good.  The 
failure  of  the  team  as  a  whole  to  make  a 
better  showing  in  the  win  column  may  be. 


BASEBALL  TEAM 


at  least  in  part,  attril)ute(l  to  the  absence 
from  many  of  the  games  of  Howard  and 
Roy  Talcott,  two  players  of  whom  much 
was  expected.  Hockey  is  somewhat  of  a 
new  departure  in  the  school,  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  team  speal<s  well  fur  the  future 
of  the  sport  in  the  school.  Although  the 
baseball  team  has  not  won  many  of  its 


games,  it  has  won  en<jugh  to  stand  well  in 
the  league. 

(  )f  the  support  given  our  teams,  we  have 
not  much  to  complain.  The  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation of  the  High  School  has  had  this 
year  a  very  large  membership,  and  many 
outstanding  debts,  as  well  as  current  ex- 
penses, have  been  paid. 


FOOTBALL  TEAM 


A  long-  stor}- : — 
,  Fuller 

(ioddard 

Jones 

]\loreland. 

(About  25  ft.  long.) 
]\Iiss  Hooper  says,    "Raise   your  hand 
when  you  want  a  receipt." 

Why  should  we  complain  of  the  war  and 
the  'high  cost  of  living. 

A  little  piece  of  German  translation 
reads,  "Thor,  the  god  of  wishes  and  agricul- 
ture,— " 

Coddard,  reading  the  above,  "Thor,  the 
god  of  wishes  and  er-er-wishbones." 

Curran — "Miss  Hooper,  is  the  verb  'to 
sit'  a  verb  of  action?" 

O'Brien — "That  depends  on  what  vou  sit 
on." 

Occupation  of  the  Classes. 

Seniors: — Imparting  wisdom  to  the  un- 
der-classmen. 

Juniors  : — A\'ork — just  work. 

Sophomores: — Studying  light  reflections 
obtained  in  mirrors. 

Freshman  : — No  one  knows. 

]\Iiss  Evelcth  : — "Howe,  everything  you've 
said,  you  ha\'e  stated  backward.    Do  vou 


suppose,  if  you  had  the  separate  parts  of 
an  engine,  and  assembled  them  backwards, 
that  the  engine  would  run?'' 

Howe,  reflectively,  "Well,  it  might  run 
backwards." 

From  the  Sophomores : 

"A  western  college  is  building  a  dormi- 
tory for  boys  three  stories  high." 

r>arnet,  in  German,  "I  was  here  tomor- 
row." 

Say,  how  do  you  do  that,  Ben? 

Aliss  Evelelh  : — "W'ho  was  Job?  Was  he 
a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man?" 

Howe,  dreamily  singing: — "He  was  a  rag 
picker,  a — " 

The  lights  went  out  in  German, 

Foley: — "O,  gee!    It  needs  a  quarter." 

W'c  have  i\fiss  Eveleth's  authority  that 
an  aspirate  "h"  is  a  silent  sound  (?  ?  ?). 

Foley,  in  French  II. — File  la  embaras — 
"She  kissed  her,"  in  stead  of  "She  embar- 
rassed iier."  Now,  "Herb,"  people  don't 
kiss  each  other  when  they  are  embarrased, 
although  they  are  sometimes  embarrased 
when  they  kiss. 

Times  do  change. 

Two  years  ago,  it  was  in  the  lower  cor- 
ridor. Now  it's  on  the  second  floor.  Why 
there?    Ask  K.  IM. 


IN   ivi  e:  IVI O  R I A IVI 


Qlliarha  SI.  Mannix,  '18 
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ACCESORIES  TO  MODERN  WAR-FARE 


When  (iiic  slops  to  realize  wliat  war 
means,  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  the 
numl)er  and  variety  of  ingenious  devices 
a(U)])ted  by  the  various  covuitries  of  the 
world;  he  will  also  see  how  each  country 
endeavors  to  oiit'sct  the  inventions  of  rival 
powers  and  so  in  sonic  way  have  an  as- 
surance of  retaining-  her  position  among 
the  powers  of  the  world. 

A  vast  field  is  offered  for  the  inventive 
mind  in  constructing-  contrivances  to  ad- 
vance the  e^^iciency  of  a  nation  at  war, 
for  wc  all  know  that  war,  now,  means  fight- 
ing on  the  water,  under  the  water,  on 
the  land,  under  the  land  and  even 
over  the  land.  This  means  that  a  nation 
to  remain  independent  and  retain  its  po- 
sition must  be  continually  adding  to,  and 
improving  upon  its  armaments,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  in  the  various 
branches  mentioned.  If,  for  any  rdason, 
it  should  fail  to  observe  this  unwritten 
law,  it  would  be  in  immediate  and  grave 
danger  of  its  rivals  and  enemies. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  start- 
ling accessories  used  by  the  nations  now 
engaged  in  war  with  one  another,  are  the 
airship  and  aeroplane  of  the  various 
classes.  In  Germany,  the  giant  Zeppelin 
is  the  favored  aircraft,  from  which  ;  the 
people  as  a  nation  expect  gTeat  things, 
such,  perhaps,  as  an  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  consecjuent  damage  by  the 
use  of  v'arious  bombs  which  they  possess. 
These  "Dreadnaughts  of  the  Air"  are 
from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  long,  have 
a  speed  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  and  a  provisional  capacity  enabling 
them  to  travel  from  twelve  hundred  to 
three  thousand  miles  without  touching  this 
old  earth  of  ours.  Further,  they  are  ar- 
moured against  rifle  and  small  gamfire, 
carry  small  guns,  are  equipped  with  ef- 
ficient wireless  outfits  and  carry  crews  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  men.  These  are  as 
perfect  as  the  present  German  Empire  can 
make  them,  which  means  a  great  deal.  We 
may  apprecilate  their  destructive  power 
more,  when  we  learn  that  they  are  able 
to  release  half  a  ton  of  deadly  explosives 
at  once  from  altitudes  upwards  of  three 
thousand  feet  and  more  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  Do  you  wonder  that  the  people 
of  England  are  in  fear  of  an  attack  from 
these  battleships  of  the  air? 

The  other  main  division  of  air  craft  is 
the  aeroplane.  France  has  developed  this 
"Zeppelin  Hunter,"  one  armoured  as  the 
Zeppelin  against  rifle  and  small  gunfire, 


carrying  two  or  three  men  besides  the 
pilot  and  a  couple  of  machine  guns.  These 
craft  have  the  problem  of  getting  above 
the  Zeppelin,  and  from  this  vantage  point 
dro])  explosives  on  the  somewhat  clumsy 
dirigilde.  The  dirigible,  in  turn,  depends  on 
its  superior  armament  and  the  far  greater 
steadiness  afforded  its  gun  platform  to 
protect  it  frcmi  its  enemy. 

These  two  classes  of  aircraft  possess  dis- 
tinct advantages.  The  German  dirigible  is 
a  fighting  machine  to  be  used  for  offensive 
purposes,  as  against  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  forts,  magazines,  bridges,  railroads  and 
towns  themselves,  also  to  protect  their  own 
forces  and  lines  from  the  incursions  of  hos- 
tile aeroplanes  of  the  enemy's  scouting  ex- 
peditions. The  chief  value  of  the  aeroplane 
is  in  reconnaissance.  Its  superior  speed 
enables  it  to  escape  dirigibles,  and  only 
"on  a  pinch"  is  it  expected  to  assume  the 
offensive  with  its  machine  guns  or  bombs. 
As  the  war  progresses  we  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  which  craft  is  the  most  effective 
from  the  results  obtained  by  them. 

Next,  we  might  consider  a  few  of  the 
many  varieties  of  'aerial  bombs  which  are 
now  being  used  by  the  belligerents.  Ger- 
many, has  a  bomb,  from  the  Krupp  works, 
which  sheds  a  bright  light  both  during  its 
flight  to  the  earth  and  also  after  it  strikes, 
so  that  the  airships  will  be  enabled  to  aim 
their  guns  and  explosive  bombs  in  the 
night  with  greater  accuracy.  Another  Ger- 
man bomb  for  the  use  of  lairmen,  is  one 
which  releases  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
dense  smoke  which  spreads  like  a  great 
cloud  below  the  craft,  under  cover  of 
which  the  hard  pressed  aviator  may  pos- 
sibly make  good  his  escape.  Still  another 
bomb  of  German  origin  is  one  charged 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
strong  chemicals  which,  upon  exploding, 
fill  the  air  with  gjases  so  poisonous  that 
every  man  or  beast  within  a  radius  of  a 
hundred  yards  will  be  killed,  and  the  dead- 
ly influence  of  this  gas  is  also  said  to  ex- 
tend a  lesser  degree  of  injury  to  twice  that 
distance.  This  last  is  an  illustration  of  the 
chemical  laboiiatory  as  a  source  from 
which  off'ensive  weapons  for  the  army  of 
the  "Great  German  Machine"  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  French  have  a  message  car- 
rier, which  is  dropped  by  the  aviator  wish- 
ing to  continue  his  flight.  It  consists  of 
a  brass  chamber  containing  the  message 
land  carrying  a  charge  of  Bengal  fire, 
which  is  ignited  by  a  firing  pin  on  strik- 
ing the  earth.    The  fire  and  smoke  result- 


ing  from  the  cliarge  mark  the  spot  long 
enoug-li  fur  a  man  to  reach  it  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  hiuuh-ed  yards.  Add 
to  these  numerous  others  not  pul)liclv 
known  and  we  hiivQ  a  very  small,  yet  ef- 
fective, item  in  an  armv's  sup])lies. 

Considering  next,  tlie  under-water 
craft,  or  submarines:  these  are  older  than 
the  ll_\ing  machine  but  even  so,  their  size, 
trustworthiness  and  radius  of  action  is 
amazing  to  all.  An  average  submarine 
may  be  said  to  be  148  feet  long,  by  15  feet 
in  diameter,  and  capable  of  a  sjjeed  of 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  knots  on  the  sur- 
face, and  some  eight  or  ten  knots  when 
submerged.  Some  of  the  later  models  of 
these  strange  craft  have  the  vast  radius  of 
action  of  4,500  miles  ;  or  they  could  cross 
the  Atlantic  without  replenishing  their  fuel 
and  stores.  On  the  surface  they  are  pro- 
pelled by  gasolene  engines;  but  when  run- 
ning submerged  they  use  electric  motors 
that  are  driven  by  storage  batteries,  which 
in  turn  are  charged  by  the  gasolene  en- 
gines while  tfaveling  on  the  surface.  They 
may  not  be  the  most  comfortable  craft,  but 
they  can  go  any  where  at  any  time,  in  storm 
or  calm,  wind  or  no  wind — wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  elements,  with  which  man 
^•ainly  contended  in  }'ears  gone  by.  In 
tests,  these  A-essels  have  remained  sub- 
merged for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time. 

Russia,  the  "Bear,"  has  under  construc- 
tion a  submarine  so  large  that  all  others 
seem  pigmies  by  comparison.  This  great 
submarine  cruiser  is  to  be  400  feet  long, 
34  feet  beam,  and  of  5,400  tons  displace- 
ment— that  of  a  good-sized  vessel,  and 
which  is  exactly  eleven  times  that  of  the 
next  largest  craft.  This  "wonder,"  will 
have  engines  of  18,000  horse  power  which 
will  be  able  to  drive  it  at  a  speed  of  26 
knots  on  the  surface,  or  equal  to  that  of 
many  first-class  battleships  and  greater 
than  the  average  one — its  motors  will  be 
capable  of  driving  it  at  the  speed  of  14 
knots  when  submerged — this  is  ecjual  to 
some  of  the  fastest  submarine  surface 
rates  at  present  and  three  to  five  knots 
greater  th'an  the  speed  of  the  average  com- 
mercial freighter  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  that  deadly  weapon,  the  torpedo. 
Lieutenant  Hardcast  of  the  liritish  Xavy 
has  recently  perfected  a  torpedo  that 
weighs  1,600  pounds,  and  which  contains 
a  charge  of  250  pounds  of  guncotton,  which 
is  enough  to  blow  the  whole  side  out  of 
the  largest  battleship.  It  may  be  fired  at 
a  range  of  four  miles.  According  to  the 
best  availal)le  information,  which  is  that 


of  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  submarine 
equipment  of  the  five  principal  beliger- 
ents  was  as  follows: 


Cireat  Britain    64 

l-'rance    61 

Russia    29 

(iermanv    18 

Austria-Hungary    6 


I* acts  aliout  sulnnarines  are,  however, 
among  the  jealouslx'  guarded  secrets  of  the 
res]x'cti\'e  nations. 

As  in  commercial  life  so  it  is  largely  the 
case  in  the  present  war,  th!at  the  auto-truck 
has  replaced  that  once  important  factor — - 
the  horse.  E\  en  motorcycles  are  now  vised 
for  the  ])Uri)ose  of  conveying  dispatches 
and  reconnoitering.  ICverything,  in  fact, 
that  an  army  in  the  field  needs,  or  can  use 
is  now  pro\  ided  mounted  on  motor  trucks. 
This  equipment,  howe\'er,  varies  in  style 
and  manner  with  the  various  nations 
'iliere  are  in  present  use,  auto-ambulances, 
auto-kitchens,  auto-wireless  outfits,  ar- 
mored autos,  special  airshij)  fighting  autos 
— mounted  with  the  new  guns  which  can 
be  fired  at  a  high  angle,  and  even  sleep- 
ing and  office  cars  for  the  generals. 

Never  have  the  efficienc)'  and  comforts  of 
the  army  as  a  whole  been  so  high.  The 
methods  of  communication  between  the 
general  and  his  various  aides,  also,  have 
ne\cr  been  so  nearly  perfect  as  now,  for 
there  have  been  numerous  improvements 
in  this  branch  as  in  others.  For  the  first 
time  since  its  invention,  the  portable  field 
wireless  telegraph  is  being  used  in  this 
great  war.  The  field  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, which  have  rendered  good  service 
before,  have  been  improved  upon,  until 
now,  the  apparatus  is  combined  into  an 
instrument  al)out  the  size  of  a  large  field 
glass,  and  weighing-  no  more  than  five 
pounds.  The  insulated  field  wire  which 
weighs  seventy-five  pounds  to  the  mile  is 
wound  on  a  spool  and  strapped  on  the  sol- 
dier's breast,  who  creeps  right  up  to  the 
firing  line — laying  the  wire  as  he  goes 
along  automatically — and  on  thrusting  a 
steel  ground  rod  into  the  earth  he  estab- 
lishes a  station  and  reports  to  his  general 
who  may  be  miles  away,  and  who  has 
probably  three  or  four  other  lines  of  com- 
munication established  with  his  aides  at 
\arious  points  in  the  battlefield.  Besides 
these  methods  of  communication  the  com- 
mander has  the  aeroplane,  motorcycle,  the 
signal  flag,  the  heliograph  and  even  the 
homing  pigeon  which  was  used  for  carry- 
ing messages  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Pharaohs,  and  which  has  been  too  often 
tried  and  found   true  and  trustworthy  to 


he  dispensed  witli  even  in  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

Perhaps  the  most  deadly  of  all  the  hand 
grenades  used  is  tlie  mine  "grenade," 
weighing  eight  pounds  and  ccMitaining  no 
less  than  400  large  l)ullets.  'i'his  weapon 
is  buried  a  few  inches  underground  in  the 
course  of  the  advancing  enemy.  When  the 
enemy  is  over  the  mine,  the  touch  of  an 
electric  l)utton  b^-  some  unsuspecting  sol- 
dier's foot  causes  it  to  s])ring-  out  of  the 
ground  until  it  is  checked  by  a  chain  at  a 
'height  of  a  yard  above  the  surface,  when 
it  explodes,  mowing  down  every  man  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  mine  at  sea,  which  is  not  a  new 
device  at  all,  has  been  brought  into  prom- 
inence by  the  destruction  of  the  first  Brit- 
ish warship,  the  cruiser  Amphion.  In  the 
Russian-Japanese  war  the  "Japs"  used  the 
electro-mechanical  mines,  which  are  set  off 

SOCIAL 

With  all  due  apologies  to  underclass- 
men, we  presume  to  state  that  the  first 
and  most  important  social  event  of  the 
school  year  was  the  Senior  Prom,  held  in 
the  High  School  Gymnasium  on  December 
23.  The  success  of  the  evening  may  be 
attributed  to  the  work  of  the  social  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Misses  Dorothy  Spin- 
ney, Winifred  Crockford  and  Elva 
Thompson  and  Messrs.  Robert  Wells,  Ed- 
ward \\^iison  and  Alden  Howard.  In  a 
very  successful  attempt  at  something  orig- 
inal, the  decorations  consisted  of  yards 
and  yards  of  trailing  pine,  brightened  by 
gay  red  bells.  At  the  end  of  the  gymna^ 
slum  a  mammoth  Christmas  tree  held  a 
gift  for  everyone  in  the  form  of  a  whistle, 
cap  or  rattle,  all  of  which  afforded  much 
amusement  and  incidentally  produced 
much  noise.  Miss  Ayres,  Miss  Eveleth 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  presided  as  matrons  and 
a  nundier  of  the  other  teachers  participat- 
ed in  the  general  enjoyment.  Needless  to 
say,  Somerville's  orchestra  did  its  best  to 
help  make  the  alTair  '  a  success.  Miss 
Dorothy  Kelly  and  Mr.  Raymond  Gray 
demonstrated  a  novel  Fox  Trot,  and  Miss 
Elva  Thompson  and  Mr.  Clarence  Waldo 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  Lulu  Fado.  The 
money  made  was  turned  over  to  the  gen- 
eral treasury  fund. 

Apropos  of  social  events,  we  always 
had  the  impression  that  the  Junior  divi- 
sion had  some  Latin  students  who  were 
the  pride  and  delight  of  the  class ;  but  tc 
just  whom  the  distinction  of  adopting  the 
class  motto,  "Altus,  Altior,  Altissimus" 
belongs,  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 


from  the  shore  batteries,  as  well  as  the 
free  mines,  around  the  harbor  of  Port  Ar- 
tlui  r. 

To  all  these  devices  mentioned  here 
mig'ht  be  added  the  portable  searchlight, 
and  the  maxim  silencer,  an  American  in- 
^■ention,  which  does  a  great  deal  to  allevi- 
ate the  nerve  tension  of  the  soldier,  by 
reducing  the  rines'  "kick,"  report,  and  also 
to  aid  him  to  sh()(.)t  more  accurately.  Both 
of  these,  and  the  others  before  mentioned 
are  important  factors  in  the  present  war, 
and  are  being  given  ample  opportunities  to 
demonstrate  their  respective  efficiency. 

Thus  we  readily  see  that  this  war  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  a  "War  of  Brains'" 
between  the  inventors  of  the  respective 
nations,  from  which  may  be  expected 
things  possible  and  those  considered  im- 
possible l)y  the  common  people  at  large. 

J.  MOORE  LETSON,  '15. 

EVENTS 

discover.  This  brilliant  and  decidedly 
original  phrase  adorned  the  outside  of  the 
dance  order  at  the  Junior  Social  held  in 
the  Gymnasium  on  the  26th  of  February. 
This  dance  was  the  first  to  be  given  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  Clarke,  who  with 
Mrs.  Clarke  gave  out  the  dance  orders 
The  gymnasium  was  decorated  in  red  and 
wdiite,  the  class  colors,  and  as  at  the  Senior 
dance,  a  favor  dance  afforded  much 
amusement  and  confetti  and  streamers 
added  a  note  of  color.  The  Castle  Polka 
and  the  Pavlowa  Gavotte  were  very  ably 
and  gracefully  demonstrated  by  Miss 
Bernice  Newhall  and  Mr.  Clarence  AValdo, 
and  were  vigorously  applauded  and  en- 
joyed by  all.  The  twelve  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents  were  added  to  the  class 
treasury.  The  committee  in  charge  con- 
sisted of  Herb,ert  D.  Foley,  chairman; 
Misses  Marjonie  Cone,  Georgia  Scates, 
Gladys  Busiere  and  Eunice  Stubbs  and 
Messrs.  Charles  Howe,  Edwin  Curran  and 
Jo'hn  Fielding. 

The  sophomore  class  certainly  showed 
its  charitable  disposition  when  it  turned 
over  its  $23  to  the  Athletic  Association. 
(N.  B. — We  hope  that  the  freshmen  fol- 
lowed the  example.)  The  hall  was  deco- 
rated upon  this  auspicious  occasion  on 
the  26th  of  March  with  purple  and  yellow 
Easter  lilies.  The  usual  adjuncts  were 
prominent — namely,  confetti,  serpentine, 
whistles,  caps,  bonnets  and  last  but  not 
least,  Somerville's  Orchestra.  The  exhi- 
bition dancing  was  given  by  Miss  Ruth 
Hall  and  Mr.  Clarence  Waldo.  The 
Misses  Maryrose  Berridge,  Eleanor  Fitz, 


Barbara  Tenney  and  Messrs.  Parkhurst 
Brady,  Raymond  Hodgdon  and  Irving 
Alexander  were  in  charge. 

On  the  e\  ening-  of  the  30th  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen,  an  event  which  will 
go  down  in  the  annals  of  history  as  one  of 
the  most  auspicious  events  of  the  century 
took  place  in  the  palatial  ball  room  of 
A\inthrop  High  School.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  find  the  above  statement  too 
vast  for  their  comprehension,  we  beg  to 
state  that  we  refer  to  the  Freshman  So- 
cial. J  he  decorations  were  of  orange  and 
black  crepe  paper.  To  our  minds,  green 
would  have  been  more  appropriate,  but, 
of  course,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
tastes  of  the  young.  On  the  other  hand 
perhaps  the  social  committee  foresaw  that 
a  superfluity  of  green  would  have  been  too 
dazzling.  The  only  thing  about  the  dancC; 
as  far  as  we  were  al)le  to  observe  that 
was  not  green  was  our  famous  above- 
mentioned  Somerville's  Orchestra.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  to  admit  that  Ave  were 
all  given  a  fine  time,  and  the  large  num- 
bet  of  visitors  no  doubt  ecjually  enjoyed 
themselves.  Cheer  up,  "freshies,"  only  an- 
other month,  and  then,  ah,  then! 

E.  M.  T.,  '15. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  various  language  departments, 
to  have  been  able  to  attend  several  plays 
giveni  by  college  dramatic  clubs  during 
the  year.  "Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Per- 
richon,"  so  familiar  to  French  students, 
received  the  support  of  various  classes. 

During  the  winter  times  ]\Iiss  Ayres  ac- 
companied a  group  of  fifteen  to  a  Latin 
play  at  B.  U.  consistinjg  of  the  singing  of 
several  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  the  depicting 
of  a  Roman  School,  and  the  famous  ban- 
quet scene  from  Virgil. 

The  popular  Junior  play  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity was  given  at  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall 
on  the  7th  of  ]May  and  consisted  of  the 
famous  play  of  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals." 
A  group  of  girls  from  the  Senior  English 
department  attended.  The  Senior  Eng- 
lish class  saw  an  excellent  performance  of 
IVIacbeth  at  the  Majestic  Theatre  v.dth 
INIr.  Robert  ^^lantell  in  the  title  role. 

E.  M.  T.,  '15. 


A  little  speck  of  powder, 
A  little  dab  of  paint, 

]\Iakes  the  little  freckle 
Look  as  though  it  ain't. 


PEACE  METHODS  AND  THEORIES. 

Difficulty  has  always  been  experienced 
in  the  forming  of  treaties  at  the  close  of 
wars.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent further  hostilities  by  this  means.  The 
French  and  Indian  Wars  present  an  ex- 
cellent example  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  By  each  successive  treaty,  prac- 
tically all  captured  territory  was  returned 
to  the  former  owners,  and  the  countries  of 
England  and  France,  along  with  their  ter- 
ritorial possessions  in  North  America, 
were  placed  upon  their  orig-inal  footing, 
thus  precipitating  further  cjuarrels.  Again, 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  attention  to  the 
causes  of  the  war  of  1812  was  overlooked, 
and  the  important  cjuestions  arising  were 
postponed  for  later  negotiations. 

Our  country  has  placed  itself  at  the 
front  in  the  formation  of  peace  treaties 
and  in  arbitration.  But  these  treaties  do 
not  demand  arbitration  in  case  the  c[ues- 
tion  "af¥ects  the  vital  interest  of  the  par- 
ties, or  their  national  honor."  And  the  de- 
termination of  the  "vital  interest"  or  the 
"national  honor"  is  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  countries  involved.  Thus  it  may  be 
seen  that  whether  a  nation  will  commit  it- 
self to  arbitration  or  not,  is  always  doubt- 
ful, and  in  reality  is  but  an  expression  of 
good  will. 

The  outcome  of  the  present  struggle  in 
relation  to  peace  is  being  watched  with 
much  interest.  If  one  faction  crushes  its 
opponents,  and  dictates  the  terms  of  peace 
at  its  own  will,  a  monstrous  burden  will  be 
laid  upon  the  unfortunates.  In  this  case, 
the  concjuered  powers  will  only  nurse  ha- 
tred against  the  victor  until  an  opportune 
moment  for  retaliation.  This  method  of 
crippling  nations  into  peaceability  was 
demonstrated  by  Xapoleon  to  be  unprofit- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  an  indecisve  con- 
clusion to  the  present  war  would  prob- 
ably lead  to  peace,  for  both  sides  would 
see  the  necessity  of  just  terms. 

For  years,  militarists  have  claimed  arm- 
ament and  ordinance  to  be  necessary  factors 
of  peace.  But  that  theory  has  failed,  the 
reason  being  clearl}^  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  : 

"If  government  rests  on  force  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  imperial  will,  this  force 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  an  army.  If 
armies  are  the  foundations  of  government, 
their  activities  must  be  necessary  functions 
of  the  state.  The  only  function  of  an  army 
is  war.  Hence  a  state  formed  on  imperial 
will  must  be  at  war,  active  or  passive,  all 
the  time." 

We  were  shown  that  the  L'nion  could 


not  endure  half  slave,  half  free,  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  is  pointed  out  that  Europe 
cannot  exist  half  democratic,  half  autocra- 
tic. The  rule  a])])lying  to  Europe  fits  the 
Aviidle  world — the  result,  a  peace  move- 
ment for  an  International  Commission  and 
an  International  Court,  backed  hy  an  In- 
ternaticMial  Eorce,  a  rapidly  adx  ancino-  ])laii 
for  world-wide  peace. 

S.  KELSEY,  '14. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


Henrv  INIcCarthy,  our  former  basket  ball 
star,  is  now  head  instructor  of  athletics  in 
the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  Cit}'.  We 
hope  that  Mac  will  not  become  a  Mor- 
mon, but  you  never  can  tell. 

\\"in  Snow  refused  to  drop  football  e^'en 
after  three  years  on  the  Dartmouth 
squad,  and  last  fall  played  a  slashing 
game  both  for  the  First  Corps  Cadets  and 
the  All-Stars,  both  teams  winning. 

Elliot  Mudgett  made  a  regular  place 
on  the  Dartmouth  'varsity  basket  ball 
scjuad. 

Dave  Garrett  contemplates  giving  up 
college  and  renting-  the  Cliff  House  for 
(lances,  as  there's  more  money  in  that 
than  in  civil  engineering. 

Deac  Fox  has  taken  the  long  step 
and  although  he  has  not  set  the  day  as 
yet,  we  expect  to  hear  the  wedding  bells 
most  any  time. 

Ted  Holohan  is  a  prize  winner,  having 
taken  first  place  in  a  story  writing  con- 
test at  B.  U. 

Billy  Bond  has  joined  the  working 
class  and  can  be  seen  on  the  7.27  most 
any  morning-. 

Our  former  athletic  star  Horace  A.  Ed- 
wards and  Miss  Phyllis  Nichols  of  the 
class  of  '14  surprised  their  friends  by  an- 
nouncing their  marriage  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing eve.     Heartiest  congratulations! 

And  while  we're  along  the  line  of 
merry  wedding  bells,  Miss  Ruth  Ivalish, 
'13,  was  next  in  line  and  was  married  on 
April  20th  to  Bert  Stedfast,  who,  al- 
though he  did  not  attend  W.  H.  S.  is  Avell 
known  to  us  all.  Ditto  in  regard  to  con- 
gratulations. 

Rink  Kennedy  and  Charlie  Schueler 
sometimes  tire  of  Boston  and  its  confine- 
ments, so  they  take  weekly  trips  to  New 
York  in  order  to  get  larger  views  of  busi- 
ness. 

To  Air.  and  Mrs  Owen  Grant  (nee 
Alartha  Jenkins),  a  son,  April  28,  1915. 

Gladys  Tibbetts,  B.  L^.,  has  been 
•elected  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Bob  Turner,  one  of  Tufts'  big  T  men. 


])layed  as  a  side  line  for  the  First  Corps 
Cadets,  besides  coaching  the  High  School. 

Carl  Anderson,  golf  instructor,  leads 
an  ideal  life.  He  winters  in  Florida  and 
summers  in  the  mountains. 

Jack  Butner — At  Brown,  his  outlook  as 
'varsity  end  for  this  coming  year  is  very 
'Drieht. 


OUR  COLLEGE  MEN. 


Yale.  Harvard. 

Halstead  Lewis,  '18.         Paul  Rogers,  '16. 
Nelson  Hooper,  '18.    Webster  Howard,  '16. 
Dave  Spunt,  18. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Bol)  Mitchell,  15.  Sherry  O'Brien,  '17 

Don  Husted,  '16.  Bill  Clark,  '17 

Bert  Tonry,  '17.  Walter  Whitman,  '17 
Paul  Bertelson,  '17.  Franklin  Wells.  '18 
Ralph  Mahoney,  '18.  Ben  Whorf,  '18, 

Dartmouth.  Tufts. 
Parker  Alargeson.  '15.       Bob  Turner,  '17 
Elliot  Mudgett,  '17.  Bill  Spunt,  '17 

David  Garrett,  '18.  Dick  Green,  '17 

Brown  Boston  College 

Jack  Butner,  '18.  C.  Pike,  '18 

Vermont  University.  M.  A.  C. 

];ill  Remby,  '16.  Geo.  Everl)eck,  'ly 

Boston  University.  Lowell  Institute 
Teddv   Holohan,  '18.  Dick  Lewis 


OUR  COLLEGE  WOMEN. 


Wellesley.  Jackson. 

Margaret  Dawson,  '15.  Marjorie  Dean,  '17. 
Dorothy  Day,  '17.       Mildred  Simpson,  '17. 
Radcliffe. 
Ina  Stilhvell.  '15. 
Simmons.  Mount  Holyoke. 

Marguerite  McCarthy,  '17.  Hazel  Philbrook. 

Boston  University. 
Gladys  Tibbetts,  '15.         Frances  Fox,  '15. 
Sargent. 

]>unny  Barker,  '15.         Bertha  Nelson,  '15. 


CREAM  O'  WIT. 


"I'd  like  an  admit,  if  you  please" 
The  tardy  pupil  said. 
"The  fact  is,  O  my  teacher. 
That  I  rose  late  from  bed." 

The  "super''  scowled  most  darkly, 
And  sternly  then  decreed, 

"Get  thee  an  alarm  clock. 
For  that  is  thy  great  need.'' 
A  green  little  freshman,  in  his  green  little 
way. 

Some  green  little  chemical  mixed  one  day. 
Now  the  tall  green  grasses  tenderly  wave. 
O'er  the  green  little  freshie's  green  little 
grave. 


WILLIAM 
C. 


Complete  Auto  Service  costs  but  little  if  any 
more  than  any  other 

Telephone  260  175  Winthrop  Street 


We  use  the  Goodyear  System 

R    W     HAW    id,    SnN    CENTRE  STATION 

Ui    If  I    un»  I      ai  Sunday  shines  9.30  to  11.  lel  1285-W 


THE  BETTER  WAY 


We  call  for  and  return  work 
Get  Youf  RUBBER  SOLES  put  on  all  kinds  of  Shoes 

Edward  McMullin 

Practical  IpholHtmr 


MATTRESS  AND  CUSHION  MAKER 

FURNITURE  OF  ALL  KINDS  RKPAIRED. 
POLISHKD  AND  PACKED  FOR  SHIPMENT 

CARPETS  LAID  AND  MADE  OVER 

Send  Postal  and  I  Will  Call 

11  Pauline  Street  -  Winthrop,  Mass. 


THE  AMERICAN  STEAM  GARMENT  PRESS 

Perfect  Satisfaction 


CHILDRESS  THE  TAILOR 

Wadsworih  Block    -   220  Winthrop  Street 


You  Can 
Buy  in  Winthrop 


the  Best  Grades  of 


For  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Base 
Ball,  Vacation  and 
Outing  Wear 

At  Rig^ht  Prices! 


Rubber  Sole  Pump   -   $2  Pair 

LANG  THE  SHOEMAN 


Phone  395-W 


B.  F.  DREW 


A.  E.  WYMAN 


Compliments  of 

Winthrop  Center 

BAKERY 

15  Pauline  Street 


Croceries  and  Pfovisions 


We  wish  to  announce  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  Store,  where  a  larger 
stock  of  goods  and  accommoda- 
tions for  better  serving  our  cus- 
tomers can  be  had. 


SHAW'S 
UN-X-LD 
CANDIES 

Made  in  Winthrop 


34-38  Woirdside  Avenue     Telephone  Winthrop  509 
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H.  W. 


Crockford 


9  SOMERSET  AVE. 


TELEPHONE  30 


I  Winthrop  Centre  Station  | 
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og      Some  go  through  HIGH     SCHOOL  Some  do  not 


og      butthrough  The  School  of  Life^^aiigo.  ^ 

AS  WE  LIVE  WE  SHOULD  THINK.  STUDY,  AND  EVER  CONTINUE  TO  LEARN. 

Success,  and  with  it  its  accruing  comforts,  comes  to  those  who  are  most  observ- 
ing, find  food  for  thought  in  all  things,  keep  posted,  keep  up  to  date,  apply  themselves  ^ 
earnestly  and  do  the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time.  And  doing  the 
right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  time  is,  in  the  end,  the  easiest  way.  W 
To  those  just  GRADUATING  from  HIGH  SCHOOL,  and  to  those  going  through  H 
the  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE  we  say  that  the  right  wav  and  the  easiest  way  to  do  the  right  H 
K        thing,  at  the  right  time,  in  the  home,  is,  often,  ELECTRICALLY.  K 

&^  Come  to  our  store,  look  over  our  merchandise,  find  out  what  it  will  do.  STUDY  IT.  r-i 

I  THE  GEORGE  LORING  COMPANY  g 

°g  EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL  FOR  THE  HOME  K 

WOODSIDE  and  SOMERSET  AVES.,  WINTHROP,  MASS. 

og.  Phone  Winthrop  1160  ^ 

^      "TJT  p/^T^P^K^  Irons,  Toasters,  Grills,  Percolators,  Lamps,  Fans,  § 

"^j*  M^\^  I    XvA^^    Vacuum  Cleaners,  Wasliing  Macliines,  Columbia  Batteries,  Flashlights,  etc..  etc. 


Winthrop  Theatre 

WIINTMROP  CEIVTRE 

Dream  Theatre 

WirVTHROF*  BBAGH 

The  Homes  of  the  Paramount,  Wm.  A.  Brady  World 
Features,  William  Fox,  Box  Office  Attraction, 
Universal  and  General  Film  Photo-Plays 

The  Largest  Variety  of  Photo -Plays 

Shown  in  any  Town  in  New  England 

Nothing  but  the  Best  and  Cleanest  Photo-Plays  shown  at  these  Theatres. 
Spend  an  evening  with  us  and  forget  your  troubles.    A  complete 
change  of  Photo-Plays  every  day. 


^s/a/Zii/tet/ ^ 904-.  Sdu/omo/c/e  ant/ .y^o/o/^  ^oa/ ^^tYi^i/te:t.  S/^e/.  ^otinec/ton 


ORDERS  DELIVERED 


I  Butter 
t  Cheese 
I  Eggs 


TELEPHONE  861  %, 

t 

Fancy 


Groceries 
Candy 


t 


I  G  KH  GRAE3I 


SF3ECI  AI_-rV'  STORE 


Sultana  Roll  and  Mousse  Solid  Cream,  Natural  Fruit  Flavors  Sherbets  and  Frappe 

Our  Cream  Rated  Highest  in  Board  of  Health  Test 


I 

I 
❖ 
I 

I 
t 

4^ 


A  Genuine 

"Victor" 

Victrola 

and  your  choice  of  five  double 
"Victor"  records  for 

Ct>  1  O   7S    E-Z  TERMS 
1  O.  DESIRED 

Winthrop  Agent,       188  Winthrop  St. 

^Villiam  s  Pkarmacy 

Tke  Wintkro|)  Drug  Store 

Gives  its  J)atrons  the 
Lowest  City  Prices 

George  A.  Letellier 

Registered  Pliarmacist 

Almon  E.  Whittemore 

3lnsurattce 

^Vintkrof),  Massackusetts 

Compliments  of 

John  F.  Tibbetts  &  Son 

Architects  and  Builders 

Dr.  C.  A.  Nevers 
..DENTIST.. 

Wadswortk  Building.       Wintkrof),  Mass. 

Office  Hours 

Daily  from  9  to  5.            bvenings.  Mon..  Wed.,  from  7  to  9 

Af)artments  to  Rent 

located   in    Back^  Bay.  Brookline, 
Somerville,  Soutk  ^^End,    and  otker 
J)arts  of  Greater  Boston 

Equipped  with  every  modern  convenience 
including  Elevator  Service,  Electric  Lights, 
Gas  and  Gas  Ranges,  Awnings  and  Screens, 
Steam     Heat,     continuous     Hot  Water, 
Janitor  Service.    Special  inducements  to 
desirable  tenants.  Address 

Li.   V.  J\lL;Ii(0.  VJwner 
Tclepkone  Mam  5616              Back  Bay  7392-J 

BUY  IN  WINTHROP 

WINTHROP 
AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

26  PAULINE  ST.,  WINTHROP 

Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Acces- 
sories. Vulcanizing 

Bicycles,  Tires  and  Sundries 

Baby  Carriages  Re-rubbered 

New  Bicycles  for  Sale 

Second-hand  Bicycles  Bought  and  Sold 

Lawn  Mowers  Sharpened  by  Machine 

We  Guarantee  our  Tire  and  Tube 
Vulcanizing 

BUY  IN  WINTHROP 

Centre 
Cash  Market 

We  handle  a  full  line  of 
Fresh  Fish,  Meats,  and 
Vegetables.  Our  Goods 
are  always  reliable. 


For  Graduation,  a 

KODAK 


Always  interesting  and  forever  fascinating 

King  of  Out-door  Sports 

We  have  an  extensive  line  of  KODAKS  and  BROWNIE 
Cameras  at  prices  to  fit  any  purse.    Free  instruc- 
tions to  any  one  purcitasins;  at  our  store 

KILBURN  G.  BROWN,  Ph.G. 
Registered  Pharmacist.    Winthrop  Centre 


COMPLIMENTARY 


Sweeney  &  Rich 

Winthrop  St.,  opp/Postoffice 


Telephone  805 


Mrs.  H.  L.  SIEBERT 

Home  Bakery 

Groceries,  Cigars,  Tobacco, 
and  Confectionery 

Orders  Delivered.      Tel.  Winthrop  21391 

...Compliments  of... 

W.  A.  HOWE 

PHARMACIST 

Cor.  Winthrop  and  Revere  Street 
w  IIN  1  H  KUP 

A.  J.  PILLING 

Electrician 

Electric  Work  in  all  its  branches. 
Finest  work  and  material 

^   109.  BUCHANAN  STREET 
WINTHROP 
Telephone   -   -  736-M 

MARTHA  J.  COLES                  MARY  M.  COLES 

The  Coles  Sisters 

Dealers  in 

DRY  GOODS 

SMALL  WARES 

Wadsworth  Block 
\X/ 1  KI T 1-1  R  n  P      P  M  T  P  P 

Telephone  Winthrop  452-W 

MRS.  CHAS.  TOTTEN 
Candy  Kitchen 

Home  Made  Candies 

A  SPECIALTY 
463  Shirly  Street   -  Winthrop,  Mass. 

Telepliones 
Office  395-M               Residence  613-M 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Mayo 

220  WintKroJ)  Street,  WintKroJ).  Mass. 

9-12  anJ  1-5.  Evenings  by  Appointment 

FREEMAN'S 
Hardware  and  Variety  Store 

W.  W.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor 

QEIVBRAU  HARDWARE 

Agent  lor  F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Reynolds' 
Pure  Lead  and  Zinc  Paints.   Fine  Var- 
nishes, Oils,  Glass,  Putty,  etc. 

Everything  in  Kitchen  Ware.     5c  and  10c  Counters. 
Garden  Tools,  Seeds,  Fertilizer,  etc. 
Poultry  and  Screen  Netting. 

Winthrop  Street,  opp.  Postoffice,  Winthrop 

BE  WELL  TAILORED 

Let  Marcus  Tailor  You 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Suits  Made  to 
Order  in  tlie  Latest  Styles 

FIT  AND  WORKMANSHIP  THE  BEST 

Cleaning,  Pressing,  Dyeing,  Repairing 

Work  called  for  and  delivei  ed  in  any  part  of  Winthrop 

MARCUS  The  Tailor 

28  Woodside  Ave.,  WinthropCentre,  Mass. 

Telephone  Winthrop  1234-R 

THERE  IS  A  REASON  WHY 


Quality  Shop  Ice  Cream 
and  Home  Made  Candy 

SALES  INCREASE  BY 
LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS 

QUALITY 

Only  One  Profit  on  our  goods.  We  are 
the  Manufacturer,  Jobber   and  Retailer 

You  get  the  benefit  of  One 
Profit,  Best  Quality  and  Rea- 
sonable Prices  at 

Totman  &  Ham  Stores 


...  Compliments  of ... 

H.F.Rich&Co. 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Wadsworth  Block.      Telephone  Con. 


Belcher's  Flower  Shop 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 

INGALLS  STATION  TELEPHONE  181 

Center  Dairy  Lunch 

15  Somerset  Ave.,  near  Center  Station 

SANDWICHES  AND  ICE  CREAM 
Steaks,  Chops  and  Lunches  Put  Up  to  Take  Out 


TRY  THIS  ON  YOUR 

MOTOR  BOAT 


AUTOMOBILE 

Eagleine 
No-Karbon 


(C  that  K) 


Auto  Oil 


The  Oil  that  suits 
But  will  not  soot 


Manufactured  by 


Eagle  Oil  &  Supply  Co. 

104  Broad  Street 
Tel  Main  173   Boston,  Mass. 


Nelson  Floyd 

Milk  and  Cream 


110  BUCHANAN  STREET 
Phone  25-W  Winlhrop 


First-Class  Shoe  Repairing 

Done  at  Haskell's 


9  Pauunk  Street 

WlNTHROP 


